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Good Business Lives Here 


You get a favorable impression at first glance. There’s an atmosphere here 
that bo iously pictures character, dignity, responsibility and business standing. 
“We have learned to regard more highly the man or the institution whees 
self- respect is evident. {| Basiness everywhere is using GF Allsteel Equipment 
to create these favorable first impressions. And in addition to its permanent 
dignity and beauty, it expedites the work and promotes accuracy. { zeeee 
three characteristics — be ‘auty, utility and permanence 
brings to any office. It is an investment in progress. At first glance, yt 
for a generation, it says “Deal here with confidence.” {GF manu- 
factures and brings to you every kind of equipment your business 
needs — from a ‘single letter file to a complete installation. And 
trained engineers are ready to help you plan and equip your office. 


HE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Youngstown, Ohio ———— 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL 


COMPANY 


Canadian Plant, Toronto 
PRINCIPAL CITtIteEsS 


“Serves and Survives” 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 


tHE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. - Youngstown, Ohio 


Commercial Desks Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Office Equipment Catalog. 
from $45 to $80 

. . Vame 
Executive Desks 
from £175 to $500 Firm 


Slightly higher in 


{ddress 
the West and South 
Citv— State 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPME 
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“Pink tooth brush” 


means trouble ahead... 


Start tonight 


NYONE who deliberately 
A ignores the warning of “pink 
tooth brush” is storing up a future 
cropof troubles for teeth and gums. 


Anyone who goes on daily using a 
tooth paste that merely cleans the 


teeth is ignoring the past ten years’ 


progress in the field of oral hy- 


USE THE MODERN TYPE 


TONES AND STIMULATES 


with [pana 


giene. For we doubt if there is a 
dentist in the land who won't tell 


you that your gums as well as your 


teeth must be cared for—that no 
matter how white and perfect your 
teeth may be, they are faced with 


danger if your gums become 
tender, soft, unsound. 


CF DENTIFRICE THAT 


THE GUMS... 


I P A N A TOOTH PASTE 


Ipana is the newer type of dentifrice 
specifically made to meet this need. For 
with it your teeth are white and shining. 
Your mouth is cleansed, refreshed, in- 
vigorated. And your gums are strength- 
ened, toned and stimulated. 

Under our soft foods and subnormal 
chewing, our gums suffer from an arti- 
ficial lack of exercise. The tissues become 
congested, soft and weak. “Pink tooth 
brush” often ushers in more serious 
troubles — gingivitis, Vincent's disease, 
or even the less frequent pyorrhea. 


But Ipana and massage will rouse your 
gums and speed the fresh, rich blood 
through the tiny capillaries. Thousands 
of dentists preach the benefits of massage 
and urge the use of Ipana. For it contains 
ziratol, a hemostatic and antiseptic long 


used by dental specialists in treating gum 
disorders. 


A good tooth paste and a good 
dentist are not luxuries 


Ipana isn’t a cheap tooth paste—it 
couldn’t be. Its ingredients are costly— 
its formula scientific and modern. But it 
is well worth the few cents extra cost. 
So get a tube of Ipana at the nearest 
drug store and start to use it tonight. 
Give it a chance to show how it can im- 
prove the health of your gums as well as 
the brilliance of your teeth! 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-s0. 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name. . 


Street. . 
City : State.... 
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The president sees a practical demonstration of endurance 


“This 1918 carbon copy proves that we were wise when we selected Hammer- 


mill Bond for all our office stationery years ago.”’ 


Yes, sir, and every other Hammermill Bond sheet in our files looks 


just as fresh and neat as if it had been put there yesterday.” 


Not alone because of its surface, 


its availability, its uniformity, 


its range of colors, its moderate 


price, is Hammermill Bond the 
standard bond paper. 

It’s for all these reasons, plus 
the fact that its quality endures 
through the years—keeping 
your records neat, fresh, intact. 


Your purchasing agent prob- 








ably specifies this paper now— 














and very wisely, too! FOR EXECUTIVES: 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the Working Kit of 
bE R Hammermill Bond that is filled with specimen let- 
AM M M i L terheads, samples of the paper in allits colors, 
" L asheet of ten-year-old Hammermill Bond, informa- 
tion and diagrams to help design forms, letter- 
B O heads, envelopes to match. (Free to business ex- 
ecutives anywhere in the United States. Outside 

LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK =. of U.S. A. 50¢.) 

It is our word of honor to the public 
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The things that count 
in a motor car 


as You and Your Neighbor Proved Them 


The New Essex Challenger’s records are great 
in national and world fame. Yet their real 
greatness is that they were made right in your 
own home community. 


Your neighbors—perhaps you yourself—-par- 
ticipated, either as onlooker or in the actual 
tests, when 5000 Essex cars, in every part of 
the country, set brilliant new marks for speed, 
fast get-away, hill-climbing, reliability and 
economy that are the talk of motordom. 


So these extraordinary proofs speak for what 
any New Essex Challenger can do. If you have 
not already ridden, we invite you to ex- 


amine and drive the New Essex Challenger. 


In looks, in action, its appeal is instantaneous. 
To those who have owned cars around this 
price it is a revelation. It gives a°‘new sense of 
stability and power. It holdsa charm of appear- 
ance, with riding ease and a pride of ownership 


that come only with surpassing performance. 


That is why owners express elation in the com- 
parison of their cars with the fine, costly cars 
of noted performance ability. It is why, with 
almost one voice, they call the New Essex 
Challenger the greatest dollar-for-dollar value 


ever offered. 


nh" ESSE XC hallenger 


.at a price all can afford 
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Brady Sisters 


° Sirs: 
sweeps aside all formet Writing on behalf of Mrs. James C. Farrell, 
I wish to correct a misstatement in your a 
of April 7, 1930 that Mrs. James C. Farrel 
standards of foot comfort and her two sisters sued their brothers, the late 
Nicholas F. Brady and James Cox Brady, the 
executors and trustees of her father’s estate, for 
mismanagement of funds of the estate. Mrs. 
Farrell never instituted any such proceeding. On 
the contrary, both Mrs. Farrell and her two 
adult children, Anthony Brady Farrell and Mrs. 
John P. Keresey, were perfectly satisfied with the 
administration of the trust estate, the principal 
of which had more than doubled in value as a 
result of the wise management by the trustees. 
At all times during the course of the proceedings 
before the Surrogate they vigorously and whole- 
heartedly supported the trustees and _ insisted 
that no claim for mismanagement could properly 
be maintained. 


























































Nerte F. Towner 
Albany, N. Y. 
The only suing sisters were Mrs. Francis 
| Patrick Garvan and Mrs. Carll Tucker. 
| —Ep. 
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| Rin Tin Tin & Nanette 
| Sirs: 

Mr. Coble’s explanation of the name Rintintin 
in the issue of April 28 is true but not complete. 

At 7:20 a. m. on March 23, 1918 the first 
shell from the German long range gun fell in 
| Paris. By afternoon the French had _ recon- 
structed the shell from fragments, determined 
the bore and weight, of the shells and the line 
of fire. The sound ranging equipment on the 
front had learned the general location of the gun 
and had discovered that it took three minutes 
from the time of the suspected explosion to the 


ERFECT fit used to be the limit arrival of the shell in Paris. 





of comfort even in the most expen- Before evening a telephone message was sent 
sive shoes. to Group Commander Stampfer (French) at 
Now an entirely different kind of fine Mont Notre Dame to detach a battery of 305 


mm. or twelve-inch rifles on Batignolles railway 
carriages and send them north to Vailley where 
they were to set up and fire on the map co- 


shoe proves that comfort can be much 
more than the mere absence of foot 


pains. ? ordinates 47-25 near Crepy. 

The patented exclusive tread-base of The first shot was fired at the Paris gun at 
the Arch Preserver Shoe assures not 12:30 Sunday the 24th, and the third shot 
anly passive comfort but such vigorous wounded six of the German gun crew. Another 
foot health that the wearer enjoys gun went into action this same day. ; 
“Active Comfort’’—exhilarating, ener- Monday they made it so hot for the Germans 


that they had to move to another location near- 
by and incidentally the German number three 
gun blew up on the third attempt to fire. There 


gizing, inspiring. 
Nerves, muscles and blood-vessels 


enjoy barefoot freedom on the Arch were no shots fired at Paris on Tuesday, Wednes- 

Preserver flat inner sole. day, or Thursday for one gun was demolished 
The natural springiness of the step and one was being moved. 

is stimulated by the moulded Arch Pre- The French guns were named Rintintin and 

server metatarsal support. Nanette. I have a picture of them with the 
The long arch retains its youthful names painted on them but I can not find it. 


° vo 2 r >, > Hy »- sc , eo : 2 =, 
strength and buoyancy, all strain and Naturally the people in Paris worshipped those 






. guns and being unable to wear them they made 
stress being absorbed by the concealed the fetich referred to by Mr. Coble to wear 
Arch Preserver arch bridge. in place of them. They also gave them to their 

These and other exclusive features men folks, for were they not protecting Paris 
are found only in the Arch Preserver from harm, and might they not protect the 
Shoe. They cannot be duplicated be- soldiers even if they were not in Paris? 
cause they are patented. Distinguished ALLEN D. RUSSELL 
styles and choicest materials. Custom Assistant Treasurer 
Grade, $12.50and up. Other grades $10. Plymouth Savings Bank 


Plymouth, Mass. 





Send for booklet and name of dealer. 
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Taste Test (Cont.) 
Sirs: 

Lyman Richards M.D. would test concert 
audiences’ musical appreciation by seating 
“Kreisler, shabbily disguised, on a camp stool 
at a busy sidewalk corner. A ‘Blind’ sign above 
his dark glasses, let him draw his magic bow 
and play as only he can play it, the Caprice 
Viennois.” (Time, April 21.) 

Let us pray that Dr. Richards’ medical tests 
are directed more scientifically than this music 
test. Can he think that the noisy street is a 
proper laboratory for the sounding of the most 
exquisite notes played with the Kreisler spirit and 
finesse? Does he not realize that many of those 
walking along a side walk would not be guilty 
of sitting in a concert hall and have, therefore, 
nothing to do with the test? 

Dr. Richards wishes to test the formula: 


ME + Kev = MA (Music Enthusiast + 
Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois = Musical Appre- 
ciation). 


How does he go about it? He exposes Kev 
-+- Street Noises (an element as different from 
Kev as H.O is from H,), to Public Intent On 
Business (which is as different from ME as 
carbon dioxide is from pure oxygen). 

Let Dr. Richards eliminate some of the 
foreign elements in his test. (And by this I do 
NOT mean that he eliminate foreigners.) 

If, however, Dr. Richards were able to try 
out this very experiment, he would discover 
the “blind” violinist surrounded by as many 
appreciative listeners as there would be room for 
within earshot of his G string. 


ARTHUR SANDBORNE, ME 
New York City 


Sirs: 

And after friend Kreisler has fiddled himself 
into a state of complete exhaustion, and total 
poverty, let me suggest that he hand his blue 
glasses to any musical genius from Italy, ex- 
cept Mussolini, with instructions to do his 
dangest with grand opera. 

Then give the Solitaire cowboys a set of blue 
cheaters apiece and set them on an opposite 
corner with a stern admonition to bear down 
heavy on something with a tune to it. 

I have a hunch that the crowd will be hum- 
ming “When It’s Springtime in the Rockies” 
long after our talented friend has sung himself 
into the same state, or county, with Kreisler. 

CarREY HOoLsrook 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 





o 
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Heads Need Hair 
Sirs: 

Undersigned is no “Kreisler or other artist 
of rank,” but Time welcomes opinions, so: 

Dr. Lyman Richards’ conviction concerning 
music patrons is based on fact, but his proposed 
test is unfair to artist and patron due to condi- 
tions: “shabby disguise, busy sidewalk corner.” 
(Time, April 21). 

For example: 

Canvases require frames, heads need hair, 
trees look best in foliage. Appreciation of the 
arts depends as much on mood as on the action 
or product. A suggestive setting enables the 
audience to forget the mechanics. . . 


EpGAR WATSON 
San Francisco, Calif. 















E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. T-141, Rockland, Mass. 


Also makers of the Wright Shoe, $8.50 up 















Dhee is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 
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( PRESERVER | 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 






NAME 


ADDRESS 





Made for women, misses and children by only 


Roy E. Larsen 
CircULATION MANAGER, TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, It. 






Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 














The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 
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Pe pay for fire insurance. no stockholders. Conservation and saving in 
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Mutual Fire Insurance companies have long __ the interest of policyholders, is the sole con- 
recognized the fact that the direct, effective way cern of mutual management — the authentic 
to reduce fire insurance cost is measure of its ability. 

An Unparalleled Record , 
r artist to reduce fire losses. Alsothatthe “|? ‘ Every property owner will 
so: 75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 7 


icerning supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 


way to reduce fire loss is to keep find interest in a booklet which 


yroposed Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
» condi- tion company was founded in 1752. Five others ” e ° 
corner.” ahead of fires—prevent them. eve move than 360 years old. outlines the principles and op- 
. . . Of th ini »mpanies — . . 
Mutual inspection and engi- Bi a tote eration of mutual fire insur- 
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y er o the extent of six billion dollars —have o¢ . . 
rSON has been passed on to mutual th ‘en eh of peta million ieltanien e 2201-C, 180 North M ich ga n 
‘ z returned to policyholders savings of more than . . . 
fi re policyholders. one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. Av enue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Silver King Series on Famous Golf Holes No. 1 


‘The 15th at Oakmont 
as played by Archie Compston 


“T give the palm to the 15th at Oakmont,’’* says 

Archie Compston. “It’s the hardest hole I’ve 

ever played, but it is laid out and bunkered with 

such subtlety that playing it is a real pleasure. 

“The ground rises slightly from the tee, so 

it takes a pretty good drive to carry trap (A). As the map 

shows, there’s a bit of a slope to the right and trap (B) will 

catch an off-line tee shot. I play for a light pull which will 

bring my drive to (2), an ideal position. Using a No. 2 

iron for my second, I try to hug the bunkers (C), on the 

left of the fairway. There’s a slight swell at (D) and if 

my approach comes off all right the ball will roll down onto 

the green—leaving two putts for a hard-earned, par 4— 
the hardest I’ve met in a lifetime of play.” 


"Oakmont, C. C. at Pittsburgh, scene of the National Open in 1927. Length of hole 
—4#75 yards, par 4. 


Archie Compston plays the 
SILVER KING 


THE WORLD’S FINEST GOLF BALL 


John Wanamaker New York, Sole United States Distributors for The Silvertown Co., London 





Texas, Too 
Sirs: 

I see you have left Texas out of the list of 
States requiring an interval between the appli- 
cation for license and marriage [Trme, April 
ak 1. 

As the author of the bill making that provision 
at the last session of the Legislature, I am glad 
to correct you and advise you that Texas went 
one better and required a certificate from the 
male applicant showing that he was free from 
venereal disease. 

Might not this law entitle Texas, not only to 
mention in your honor list, but possibly to first 
place? 

JuLien C. Hyer 
State Senator 28th District 
Austin, Texas 


———= 


Cornell & Stanford 
Sirs: 

I have just read the letter from Mr. Curtice 
on the subject of “Cornell of the West,” which 
appears in the April 28 issue. 

For some time I have been subjected to 
boasts of “California Sunshine” and “California 
Athletes” and have become accustomed to limit- 
ing my expressions of disgust to sighs of pity. 
But it is asking too much to have me remain 
placid in the face of a statement that “Stanford 
so hopelessly outclasses Cornell that it is unfair 
to Stanford to be called a counterpart of that 
school,” even under threat of apoplexy. 

One may well imagine the task of Mr. David 
Starr Jordan among the heathen was not an 
easy one. 

May I suggest to Mr. Curtice that it may 
be words like his which cause easterners to feel 
that far western colleges are “populated by a 
bunch of ignorant hayseeds.”’ 

WALTER A. Beck 

Lansing, Mich. 


Sirs: 

frue, Stanford once was proud to be “Cornell 
of the West.’”’ Forty years back, giants like 
Andrew D. White, Goldwin Smith, pushed the 
new-born Ithaca University ahead of older Amer- 
ican colleges. Co-educational, non-sectarian, first 
to recognize the sciences and technologies, build 
laboratories, give ‘practical’ courses, Cornell 
soon became model for the colleges then being 
founded in the West, among them Minnesota. 
Stanford. Then lusty young Cornell seemed to 
be eclipsing Harvard, Yale. Cornell students 
came from all over the world to sit at the feet 
of James Russell Lowell, Louis Agassiz, many 
another great one. Cornell scientists won inter- 
national fame. Cornell coffers overflowed with 
the wealth of Hiram Sibley, Henry W. Sage. 
lo Cornell Willard Fiske gave books, money, a 
building for a splendid library. Cornell teams 
were invincible. Year after year Cornell crews 
swept the river at Poughkeepsie. Then it was 
no slur to be called “Cornell of the West.” Into 
the 20th Century, under able president Jacob 
Gould Schurman, Cornell vigor. continued un- 
abated, Cornell reputation high. 

Since the War, since the appointment of suave 
handsome, slightly dull Livingston Farrand as 
president, Cornell vitality has ebbed. What new 
ideas American education has today come else- 
where than from Cornell. Cornell's great scien- 
tists have gone. One of the last was famed 
“structuralist,” psychologist, Edward Bradford 
Titchener (died 1927). Students from Europe, 
the Orient, the 48 States, no longer seek Cornell 
Now many of those from outside New York State 
come as sons of loyal old graduates. Hiram 
Sibley’s grandson is a Harvard sophomore. 
Cornell never drew young socialites from smart 
Eastern schools. Once it did draw serious young 
men in search of a thorough, modern education 
Now it has little to offer. Its teachers, sadly 
underpaid, are at best average. Its library, once 
unequalled, still boasting great collections 
(Dante, Petrarch, Icelandic) is slowly decaying 
in Willard Fiske’s old building. Lack of funds 
prevents the erection of a new one; prevents the 
purchase of enough new books; limits the stall 
to a few hardworked, underpaid librarians. No 
gymnasium has Cornell; nor has it a swimming 
pool. It has few dormitories. More than half 
its students live in boarding houses. Architects 
plans for a gymnasium, a swimming pool, 2 
College of Fine Arts, new dormitories, have 
mouldered for years in Livingston Farrand’s 
desk. Life only clings to the State-supported 
School of Agriculture; to the Medical College, 
which is planning a huge new structure in New 
York: to the Engineering School, where able 
Dean Dexter S. Kimball, Stanford classmate and 
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LUPTON LOOKS 
BEYOND THE BLUE-PRINT 


Many large power houses are ven- 

tilated and lighted through Lupton 

Steel Windows, This installation 

is in the Generator Room of the 

Hell Gate Station of the United 

Electric Light & Power Company, 
New York City. 


ime a id) 
A 


Lupton Casements in the 
waiting room of the Kent 
Garage, New York City. 


Lupton Steel Racks and Lupton maintains a large machine 

Equipment are used in the shop, especially for making the 

leading accessory stores tools and dies used in various 
i throughout the country. Lupton processes. 


SPECIFICATIONS can be accurate 
— but bloodless. It is not their 
function to indicate the plus ser- 
vice that has been poured into a 
product by human hands. But 
the years will tell quickly enough. 

Repeatedly, Lupton Products, 
built for one purpose, have 
achieved a much larger useful- 
ness. For example, in providing 
America’s factories with maxi- 
mum daylight and air (through 
Lupton Windows), the health of 
thousands of workers has been 
improved. Production in these 
mills has naturally increased. 
Labor turnover has lessened. 

Again . .. the slender lines of 
Lupton Home Casements have 
brought windows up to the stand- 
ards of other modern home deco- 
ration. Lupton auto-parts stor- 
age-systems have cut down the 
dealer’s work, and saved the 
motorist’s time. Lupton hard- 
ware shelves and counters have 
given this hard-pressed store- 
keeper modern merchandising 
weapons to combat competition. 

We have tried to look at the 
77 Lupton Products through the 
customer’s eyes. We have ven- 
tured to anticipate his demands, 
to offer him equipment that 
will surpass even his own stand- 
ards of practical service over 
the years. 59 years of satisfac- 
tory contacts make us believe 
that we have succeeded in doing 
just this. May we help you? 
David Lupton’s Sons Co., 2263 
E. Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa. 


LoUPTONn 


WHERE STEEL 
IS FUSED WITH SINCERITY 































































FIRST to REALIZE... FIRST to MEET... 


Industry's Growing 


Needs for Electrical 
Safety ~ 


ln 1908 Square D 
built the first enclosed safety switch ... 
and has never relinquished its leader- 
ship in this field. 

For 28 years Square D has devoted its 


every effort and facility to the pro- 
motion of safety in industry . . . result- 


ing in the development of many new 


products. First to make convertible 


power panels . . . combination starters 
. .. SQUARE-Duct, the rigid suspension 
method for wiring . . . outdoor meter 
boxes ... lighter and smaller panel- 
boards ... enclosed meter entrance 


switches with trim attached. 


Square D has served progressively. 
Today, ample resources, engineering 
skill, and a nation-wide organization 
give assurance that Square D will keep 
faith with industry ... always. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND., AND MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, 


LTD., 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Branch Offices: Toronto, Montreal (165) 





Switch and Panelboard Division, 
Detroit 
Industrial Safety Switches 
Meter Service Switches 
SQUARE- Duct (the rigid suspension 
method for wiring) 
Panelboards for Both Lighting and 
Power 
Fuse Cabinets © 
Outdoor Meter Boxes 
Voltage Testers 
Meter Service Breakers 


Square D Makes a 
COMPLETE Line of 
Electrical Control 
Equipment 
Specialty Division, Peru, Indiana 
Special Electrical Devices 


Special Porcelain Products 
Porcelain Insulators 


Industrial Controller Division, 
Milwaukee 
Automatic Storters 
Combination Starters (Automatic 
Starters with Motor Circuit Switches) 
Compensators, Both Automatic and 
Hond-Operated 
Speed Regulators 
Motor Circuit Switches 
Magnetic Contactors 
Disconnect Switches 
Pressure Switches — Float Switches 





B rg Aw € 8 So fF &SG 2 Ss 
Atlanta Baltimore Little Rock Los Angeles 
Boston Buffalo Milwaukee 
Chicago Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Cleveland New York 
Dallas Davenport | SQUARE D | Philadelphia 
Denver Detroit ae Pittsburgh Portland 
Grand Rapids ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT Richmond = St. Lovis 
Houston San Francisco 


Indianapolis Kansas City 


2 Seattle Syracuse 
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close friend of Herbert Hoover, struggles man- 
fully against lack of funds. Cornell crews no 
longer win at Poughkeepsie. Cornell football 
teams, mis-coached by “Gloomy Gil” Dobie, have 
lost frequently to weak opponents; have played 
light schedules and been unsuccessful. The name 
of Cornell appears infrequently in metropolitan 
papers. Reasons: Cornell employed no_ press 
agent until two years ago; then hired not a 
professional but an_ inexperienced, inefficient 
Cornell graduate. 

Well may, Stanford now object to being called 
“Cornell of the West.” No doddard, Stanford 
continues to grow and to be talked of; has not 
outlived its vigor. 

LESTER Mayo 

Elmira, N. ¥. 


® 


Jamieson and Jameson 
Sirs: 

5 I beg to advise you that my surname is 
not Jameson, but is Jamieson, and that my full 
name is not Edwin Cornell Jameson, but Edward 
C, Jamieson. 

In short, this picture published in Time, April 
28, was wrong, and I am sending this informa- 
tion pursuant to your telegram in order that you 
make due apology and correction on TrMr’s 


letter page. 
E. C. JAMIESON 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

To Photographers Blank & Stoller a 
thoroughgoing reprimand for embarrassing 
TrmeE and Edward C. Jamieson of Phila- 
delphia by supplying a picture of the 
latter instead of a picture of Edwin C. 
Jameson of Manhattan. To Messrs. 
Jameson and Jamieson, apologies.—Eb. 


=e 


Gay & Pleasant 
Sirs. 

In the city of Rocky Mount, N. C. two of 
our oldest and best known undertaking establish- 
ments are run under the names of “Gay’s Funeral 
Parlor’ and “Pleasant’s Funeral Parlor.’ Gay 
and Pleasant. Let the town of Abilene, Texas 
look to its laurels. ... 

D. WorTH JOYNER 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 


— 


Slaughter 
Sirs: 

Please refer to your undertaking correspond- 
ence regarding “‘Doom Brothers,” ‘Laughter Un- 
dertaking Company,” etc., be advised that Cleve- 
land boasts of “Slaughter Brothers, Undertakers,” 
who from the name will evidently handle the en- 
tire proceeding. 

PHIL FLATTERY 

Cleveland, Ohio 








Popsie’s Party 
Sirs: 

Your April 14 issue is a capital one. Dr. 
Welch on your cover surely will quiet the worries 
of some of your recent correspondents. The 
Patriarch’s Party also is well written. As a 
matter of fact it is the most interesting of a 
multitude of articles which have been written 
in the last few weeks about “Popsie.” .. . 

Dr. ALFREDO U. Wyss 

Port Washington, L. I. 
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AKE a good look at me, golfers. I'm the new Wilson 
T HOL-HI. You'll see a lot of me this year on every golf 
course in the land. | measure 1.68 through the middle ... 
| weigh 1.55 ... I'm just what the U. S. G. A. ordered. 
I'm not modest. Modesty is often the inferiority complex 
of the mediocre. I'm a wonderful ball. | have the guts to 


stand the gaff, go the distance and stick to the line. 
You can hit me as far as you ever hit any golf ball in your 


life. I'll save you strokes on every nine. I've banished for- 
ever the hazard of a close or cuppy lie. 


Look for me in your pro’s show case. I'll be there, a swell 
eyeful . . . the Hi-Spot of the layout . .. wrapped in 
cellophane so you can see what you're getting. 


HOL-HI 


1.68 diameter 1.55 weight 
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WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
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EACH CALL MUST BE HANDLED SEPARATELY, EACH FITTED TO THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL WHO MAKES IT 





65 million calls a day...each one 
made to order 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WHEN you pick up your telephone, you may 
use $10,000 worth of equipment to talk to your 
neighbor three blocks away, or $10,000,000 
worth of equipment to talk 3000 miles across 
the continent. Each call must be handled 
separately, each made to order. 

To render this service in a way that fits the 
needs of the American people, the operation of 
the System is conducted by 24 different com- 
panies, each adapted to the area it serves. 

These Associated Companies have the benefit 
of study and analysis by the staff of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, leading to progressive improvements 


in service. Each of the Bell Companies takes ad- 
vantage of the research findings of the Bell 
Laboratories, commanding scientific talent un- 
surpassed in any industry. 

The quality and precision manufacture of the 
telephone equipment and apparatus used by the 
entire System are assured by the specialized pro. 
duction methods of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, which manufactures for the Bell System. 

Today the Bell System is building ahead of 
the requirements of the public—to the end that 

the people of this nation may have the 
greater telephone facilities which they will 
need tomorrow. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Acting 

Out to the south lawn behind the White 
House offices marched President Hoover, 
Statesman Stimson, Secretary of the Navy 
Adams; Senator Joseph Robinson. A 
naval and a military aide stood by as the 
President and the three members of the 
U. S. delegation at the London Confer- 
ence ranged themselves before the Movie- 
tone cameras. As the cranks began to 
turn, Statesman Stimson passed President 
Hoover a document, said: 

“Mr. President, I have the honor to 
hand you herewith the Treaty concluded 
at London. . . . I wish to thank you for 
the honor and privilege of participating in 
the negotiation and conclusion of the 
Treaty.” 

Declared President Hoover, as he took 
the Treaty: “Mr. Secretary, I wish to 
thank you and your delegation for a task 
well done” (see p. 14). 

From that brief scene which had been 

put through a ten-minute rehearsal in the 
President’s office, newsmen and “still” 
photographers were barred by Presidential 
order. From George Akerson, the Presi- 
dent’s secretary, was received this explana- 
tion of the exclusion: “In a case of this 
kind the President feels he is acting. He 
does not wish to be distracted and feels 
that an audience would detract from his 
best efforts.” 
@ “While the crash only took place six 
months ago, I am convinced we have now 
passed the worst and with continued unity 
of effort we shall rapidly recover. ... 
We have for the first time attempted a 
great economic experiment. . . . We have 
undertaken to stabilize economic forces. 
... Our joint undertaking has succeeded 
to a remarkable degree... . We have 
succeeded in maintaining confidence and 
courage. ... The acceleration of con- 
struction programs have been successful 
beyond our hopes. . . . The whole range 
of our experiences from this boom and 
slump should be placed under accurate ex- 
amination with a view to broad determi- 
nation of what can be done to achieve 
greater stability for the future. If such 
an exhaustive examination meets with gen- 
eral approval, I shall, when the situation 
clears a little, move to organize a body— 
Tepresentative of business, economics, 
— and agriculture—to undertake 
_ aoe 

So. (amid applause) spoke President 
Hoover last week to the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States whose board chairman, 
Julius Howland Barnes, headed the Presi- 
dent’s National Business Survey Confer- 
ence after the stockcrash (see p. 15). 

Under a low hanging evergreen on the 


front White House lawn, an alley cat last 
week gave birth to five kittens. From the 
White House a bow! of milk was sent out 
to the new mother. 

@ Appointed by President Hoover to be 
U. S. Minister to Ecuador: William Daw- 
son of St. Paul, Minn. 

@ Last week 1,028 professional econo- 
mists in a joint appeal asked President 
Hoover to veto the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill (see p. 17). Among their reasons: 1) 
Increased domestic prices; 2) Damaged 
export trade; 3) Foreign reprisals. 

@ It gave President Hoover in a brief 
address “a great deal of pleasure” to wel- 
come the Red Cross to Washington for 
its annual meeting. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Received the London Naval Treaty 
(see p. 14). 
@ Debated the nomination to the Su- 
preme Court of Judge John Parker (see 
p. 15). 


@ 


The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
@ Passed a bill consolidating the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions, 
the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. 
@ Adopted (240-154) the conference re- 
port on the Tariff Bill, rejected the Sen- 
ate’s flexible tariff provision and Export 
Debenture plan; adopted the Senate’s 
lower duties on sugar, logs, lumber, shin- 
gles, silver, cement. 
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A Seat in the Senate? 


A seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, good for a lifetime, costs about 
$475,000. A very comfortable chair of 
special learning at a University can be 
endowed with $100,000. A seat at the 
Metropolitan Opera for six seasons can 
be had for $1,188. What is a fair and 
equitable price to pay, in a political cam- 
paign, for a seat in the U. S. Senate, good 
for six years? 

Last week Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick appeared before the Senate Cam- 
paign Expenditure Committee to reveal 
that she had spent, almost entirely out of 
her own pocket, $252,572 to win the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination in Illinois 
in last month’s primary against Senator 
Charles Samuel Deneen (True, April 21). 
Senator Deneen’s expenditures, he said, 
were $24,493. Tapping a file of vouchers 
two inches thick, Senate Nominee McCor- 
mick cited as examples of her expenses: 
printing, $26,000; mailing, $20,881; 
county organizations, $107,518; postage, 
$12,432; “colored department,” $8,090; 
newspaper advertising, $15,654. 

The expenditure of a quarter-million 
dollars did not put Mrs. McCormick into 
one of the red leather chairs in the Senate. 
It simply gave her the privilege of making 
a formal bid for it in the November elec- 
tion. Between now and then another cam- 
paign must occur which will undoubtedly 
require many more thousands of dollars 
to win. 

To guide North Dakota’s Senator Nye, 
chairman of the Senate committee, in scru- 
tinizing the details of Mrs. McCormick's 
expenditures, there are no set rules on 
how much a Senate candidate should or 
should not spend for a seat. The size of 
a State, the intensity of the campaign, the 
breadth of appeal generally control the 
outlay. Obviously it costs less in the 
aggregate to reach Nevada’s 32,000 voters 
than New York’s 4,250,000, though the 
cost-per-vote is often much higher in 
small States than in large. 

The Senate seated but severely con- 
demned Truman Newberry for spending 
$195,000 in Michigan in 1918 to beat 
Henry Ford. After the 1926 primaries it 
ousted Frank Leslie Smith of Illinois for 
spending $458,792 (a large part of which 
came from Public Utilitarian Samuel In- 
sull) and William Scott Vare of Pennsyl- 
vania for spending $780,000. 

Almost apologetically Mrs. McCormick 
told the committee: 

“T regard this inquiry as extremely im- 
portant in that it offers a basis for legis- 
lation which would provide specific regula- 
tion of campaign expenditures—a law is 
needed, both in the public interest and in 
justice to the candidates themselves. . . . 
Senatorial committees [must use] their 
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own judgment and discretion in determin- 
ing how much a candidate may spend. . . . 
In my campaign I had to make an appeal 
to approximately 3,000,000 voters.* ... 
Simply the mailing of one letter each to 
all the voters of [Illinois would cost 
$120,000.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Travels of a Treaty 


Into a green metal safe at the Depart- 
ment of State, a safe so flimsy that a good 
burglar could have opened it with his bare 
hands, was dropped one evening last week 
a very ordinary looking document which 
in all probability will govern the size of 
the U. S. Navy for the next five years. It 
was of foolscap size, with text printed in 
two parallel columns. It lacked red rib- 
bons, red seals, great inky signatures, for 
it was only a copy, albeit an official and 
certified copy, of the naval compact agreed 
upon in London by the U. S., Britain 
and Japan. 

Under Pillow. William Beck, secretary 
to Secretary of State Stimson, had brought 
the treaty back from London aboard the 
Leviathan, which also carried the U. S. 
delegation from the Conference. On the 
homeward voyage Statesman Stimson got 
the notion that his secretary was sleeping 
with the precious pact under his pillow. At 
misty morn Mr. Beck did not tarry for 
New York’s official but lukewarm recep- 
tion to the returning delegates. Instead, 
clutching his leather portfolio doubly tight 
lest he drop it into the grey-green-greasy 
water and spoil the treaty, he transferred 
to a special revenue cutter, dashed up the 
harbor to the Battery, dashed uptown in a 
taxi to the Pennsylvania Station, dashed 
to Washington on the first train out, 
dashed to the State Department to deposit 
the treaty in figurative safety. 

To the White House. Next day the 
treaty was taken out of the green safe by 
Statesman Stimson, carried to the White 
House, put into the fat but firm hands of 
President Hoover (see p. 13). With satis- 
faction the President scanned the docu- 
ment he had waited for so long and so 
anxiously. For 24 hours it lay on his 
broad desk. To his stenographer he dic- 
tated an 83-word, one-sentence message: 
“TI transmit herewith a treaty . . . to the 
ratification of which I ask the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

To the Senate. Next morning the rear 
Senate doors swung open for Maurice C. 
Latta, White House messenger, who bowed 
and repeated in a loud voice the formula: 
“A message from the President of the 
United States!” A Senate clerk took the 
treaty from Messenger Latta, marched it 
up to Vice President Curtis’ rostrum where 
it lay unrecognized and unwelcomed for 
an hour until Senator Borah, Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, moved 
to refer it to his committee. There it was 
carefully tucked away in a file to await 
hearings. Its travels were temporarily 
over. 

Beside the treaty, the Senate also re- 
*An error. In her Republican primary cam- 
paign Mrs. McCormick appealed to the 1,700,- 
000 Illinois registered Republican voters, not to 
the State’s 1,300,000 registered Democrats. 


ceived back its minority leader, Arkansas’ 
Senator Joseph Taylor Robinson, a Lon- 
don delegate. The chamber recessed to 
allow members to file by their colleague 
on the rostrum, wring his brawny hand, 
give him a word of welcome. 
“Friendly.” Declared Senator Borah, 
after promising to commence committee 
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Navy Leacue’s GARDINER 


Something up his mufti sleeve? 


hearings this week: “I feel-friendly to the 
treaty but I don’t want to commit myself 
to it until I’ve given it careful study.” 

Suspicious Eye. Not so friendly to the 
treaty was Maine’s Senator Frederick 
Hale, chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. A Big-Navy man, Senator Hale 
called his committee together to make an 
independent inquiry into its effects upon 
the Navy. The Hale hearings have no 
official standing, are for the patent pur- 
pose of drumming up treaty opposition, if 
any, by staging a publicity side-show. As 
Witness No. 1, Senator Hale summoned 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams, a London delegate, to explain and 
elucidate. Later would be called Admirals 
William Veazie Pratt and Hilary P. Jones, 
naval advisors to the U. S. delegation, to 
see if they would say critical things about 
the treaty’s effect on the Navy. 

6-in. v. 8-in. Guns. Senator Hale se- 
cured from the Navy wooden models of 
6-in. guns and 8-in. guns as used on cruis- 
ers, set them up in his office to outline 
his objections to the treaty. Carefully he 
explained that a 6-in. gun would fire a 
105-lb. shell to miles; an 8-in. gun a 
260-lb. shell 18 miles. What seemed to 
displease him most was that, whereas 
under the 1929 naval plan 23 cruisers of 
10,000 tons each, armed with 8-in. guns, 
would have been constructed, under the 
treaty this force would be cut to 18 such 
craft, with some 143,000 surplus cruiser 
tonnage going into smaller vessels carry- 
ing 6-in. guns. 

Senator Hale well knew there was a 
split in expert naval opinion as to the 
relative value of these two types of cruis- 


ers. Senator Robinson anticipated this 
division of naval thought last week when 
he declared: “This is a question, I believe, 
which will never be settled to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone. The treaty recognizes 
the larger cruiser as more consistent with 
our needs in that we build 18 to 15 for 
the British. Some of the experts do not 
regard those figures as satisfactory. The 
treaty is as near parity as could be de- 
vised.” 

Loud Speaker; Secrets. Silent but 
alert throughout the London negotiations 
has been the Navy League of the 
U. S., well-organized Big-Navy propaganda 
agency. Founded 25 years ago, this ci- 
vilian organization headed by William 
Howard Gardiner of Manhattan favors 
“limitation by agreement,” repudiates “re- 
duction by example.” It protests any cut 
in naval personnel, supports every build- 
ing program that comes along, spreads 
naval information far and near. Last week 
the Navy League lifted a voice of warn- 
ing against any hasty ratification of the 
London treaty. That President Gardiner 
thought he had something ominous up his 
muiti sleeve was suggested when he said: 

“Tt is impossible to appreciate this pres- 
ent step and its probable consequences 
unless there is sufficient understanding of 
the conditions that led up to it. These 
cannot be adequately known to the Senate 
committees concerned if the Senate fails 
to call on the State and Navy Departments 
for every bit of the records, however se- 
cret, as to who first suggested the Wash- 
ington conference [in 1921], what prepara- 
tion was made for it, what really happened 
at it and why and what were its real 
results. . . . Similar information should 
be secured as to all the circumstances 
known to the American Government .. . 
in connection with the London Naval Con- 
ference of 1930.” 

Pratt for Hughes. Meanwhile the 
Navy announced that Admiral Pratt, now 
Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet 
(highest rank afloat), would succeed Ad- 
miral Charles Frederick Hughes next 
October as Chief of Naval Operations 
(highest rank ashore). Admiral Pratt will 
thus be placed in a position to execute the 
terms of the London agreement which he 
helped to make. Admiral Pratt is viewed 
with alarm by Big-Navy men. He assented 
at the Conference to the transfer of part 
of U. S. cruiser tonnage from large ships 
to small. He is a ‘“‘6-in. gun man” whereas 
Admiral Hughes was an “8-in. gun man.” 
By the State Department and President 
Hoover he is regarded as that rare thing, 
an admiral capable of sharing the civilian 
viewpoint, a technician unbiassed by his 
technique. 

Faster, More Formidable. With the 
treaty yet to be ratified, the Navy began 
last week to refine its original plans for 
the three 10,000-ton cruisers, construction 
of which President Hoover held up last 
autumn. Crack draftsman were put to 
work on new designs which would produce 
faster, more formidable battle craft. 
Building on these vessels will start in 
navy yards within two months, first step 
in the $600,000,000 six-year “parity 
program.” 
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HEROES 


Game Guy 

In Long Island City, Augustine d’Am- 
brosia, 19, threw Frank Santonica, 17, to 
safety from in front of a subway train, 
was crushed to death himself. His right 
leg broken, body and face lacerated, San- 
tonica denied suicidal intentions, ex- 
claimed: “Gee, he must have been a game 
guy!” 


JUDICIARY 
Parker Week 


All week long the Senate debated the 
nomination of U. S. Circuit Judge John 
Johnston Parker of North Carolina to be 
an Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. All week long Senate sentiment 
for and against confirmation of this ap- 
pointment divided so evenly that the re- 
sult seemed to fluctuate within the nar- 
rowest margin of votes. All week long 
critics of Judge Parker flayed him for his 
Red Jacket coal case decision upholding a 
“vellow dog” labor contract, for his po- 
litical animus toward Negroes. All week 
long his friends lauded his character, his 
integrity, his fitness for the highest bench. 

The Senate debate lacked vitality and 
high conviction on both sides. Gallery at- 
tendance dwindled. Legal technicalities 
and interpretations of Judge Parker's de- 
cisions smothered popular interest. Re- 
publican Senators from the north made it 
plain they could not vote for Judge Parker 
because of his “lily white” attitude toward 
Negroes. That was, of course, the attitude 
of the southern Democrats, some of whom 
came to Judge Parker’s defense. 

Leading the Parker defense was North 
Carolina’s Democratic Senator Lee Slater 
Overman, who, with the exception of his 
colleague, Senator Simmons, has been in 
the Senate longer (27 years) than any 
other member. Senator Overman, rotund, 
white-haired, old-fashioned, declaimed as 
follows: “Judge Parker loves the plain 
people. . . . Irreproachable character . . . 
honest man. . . . He expressed the senti- 
ment [political exclusion of Negroes] that 
every man in the State really entertains. 
.. . Aman ought not to be held responsi- 
ble for what he says in a_ political 
meech. ...” 

Idaho’s Senator Borah, leader of the 
Parker opposition, flayed the nominee “‘be- 
cause I think he is committed to princi- 
ples and propositions to which I am very 
thoroughly opposed.” Declared Nebras- 
ka’s Senator Norris at the end of a three- 
hour harangue: “I close as I began. Judge 
Parker is only an incident. The Supreme 
Court is only an incident. Human liberty 
Is the issue. The preservation of our 
Government is the issue.” 

When Judge Parker’s friends charged 
that his critics were playing small poli- 
tics in opposing his confirmation, a neat 
retort was turned up in the form of a 
confidential letter to the White House 
which had inadvertently got into the judi- 
Clary committee files. This letter was from 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior Joseph 
M. Dixon, a North Carolinian, to Walter 


Newton, political secretary to President 
Hoover, written three days after the 
death of Justice Sanford. Excerpts: 
“North Carolina gave President Hoover 
65,000 majority. It carries more hope of 
future permanent alignment with the Re- 
publican party than any other southern 
State... . The naming of Judge Parker 











NortH CAROLINA’S OVERMAN 


“A man ought not to be held 
responsible .. .” 


to the Supreme Court would be a major 
political stroke.” 

Judge Parker’s friends were flabber- 
gasted at such a bald exposition of the 
politics behind the appointment. Southern 
Democrats realizing the Administration’s 
attempt to break the South politically by 
such appointments, wobbled. Attorney 
General Mitchell denied political motives 
in the Parker selection. 

Underlying the Parker debate was the 


same deep controversy of Liberalism v. - 


Conservatism on the Supreme Court that 
featured the Senate’s consideration of 
Charles Evans Hughes as Chief Justice of 
the U. S. (Time, Feb. 24). Two features, 
however, differentiated the two cases: 1) 
Judge Parker is not so distinguished a 
figure as Justice Hughes; 2) Negroes hold 
the political balance of power in many a 
border and northern State. 


WOMEN 


Junior League of Nations 

Last week from many a U. S. city, from 
Canada, Honolulu, Mexico, went 236 dele- 
gates to a Manhattan convention of the 
Association of Junior Leagues of America, 
socialite welfare ‘organization. After elect- 
ing officers, they ratified a proposal for 
establishing an International Junior 
League. Next autumn their committee will 
consider applications for admission from 
ladies in Europe and Asia. Charter mem- 
bers of foreign city leagues must be mostly 
natives there. The first international com- 


mittee meeting will be financed by the 
A. J. L. A. 


Delegates then heard energetic Mrs. 
Carleton H. Palmer of Fairfield, Conn. 
and Brooklyn, past president of the Asso- 
ciation, say: “The Eastern and the West- 
ern Hemispheres shall meet. Thirty years 
ago the Junior League and the 20th Cen- 
tury were born.... The time has 
come... . The youth of America should 
lead the advance guard of an international 
movement endorsing general disarma- 
ment. ... The ideals which have in- 
spired the Junior League to a steady on- 
ward march of evolution and progress are 
an example to the world of the dynamic 
power of fearlessness, of good-will, and of 
faith in mankind.” 

Efficient, busy hostesses were the mem- 
bers of New York’s League to the visiting 
delegates. The outlanders were billeted in 
fine homes, bundled into busses for sight- 
seeing tours, determinedly dined both 
ashore and on the docked S.S. Paris, taken 
to theatres. 

Elected 1930 President: Mrs. Roger S. 
Sperry of Waterbury, Conn. To be treas- 
urer: Mrs. Horatio H. Armstrong of 
Hartford, Conn. 


HUSBANDRY 
Chamber v. Board 


Organized Business, as represented by 
3,000 members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S., crowded into the great 
assembly hall, overflowed into the flowery 
patio of the organization’s Washington 
headquarters last week to battle Organized 
Agriculture, as represented by the Federal 
Farm Board. A growing grudge Business 
had been nurturing against the Board’s 
wheat policy came to a head: Was it right, 
politically, economically, governmentally, 
for the Board to use U. S. money to finance 
farm co-operatives, to buy and sell wheat 
in the open market, to compete with pri- 
vate industry? (Tre, April 28). 

Barnes’s “Menace.” Julius Howland 
Barnes, board chairman of the Chamber 
(Time, May 35), led off the attack on the 
Farm Board by denouncing its market 
activities as ‘‘a menace,” declared its 
damage to private concerns “irreparable.” 
Almost instantly the Chamber’s meeting, 
generally a languid routine affair, was vi- 
talized into an uproar of indignation at the 
spectre of Government-in-Business. The 
usual courtesies of public address were put 
aside as speaker after speaker flayed the 
Board. For once plain speaking became 
the rule. 

Legge’s “Crisis.” Then the Chamber, 
not unfair, invited Chairman Alexander 
Legge of the Farm Board to appear and 
defend his agency. He, too, minced no 
words when he reminded his audience that 
two years ago the national Chamber, by 
referendum, had approved the very poli- 
cies of farm co-operation the Board was 
now pursuing, had failed to follow up its 
recommendations with action, had _ re- 
mained silent when Congress drafted the 
Farm Act. Declared Chairman Legge to 
his critics: 

“Most of you will agree that you know 









more about the agricultural situation than 
Ido. . . . If you really do know so much, 
the situation presents a very severe indict- 
ment of your organization which, having 
full information of the facts, has made 
so little effort to remedy the situation. ... 
Your attitude has been one of indifference 
if not of antagonism. You regard the farm 
problem like the poor, as something ‘we 
have with us always.’ You discuss it along 
the same lines as the ladies refer to the 
household help problem—something that 
has to be endured if one is to avoid having 
to do the work oneself... . 

“Entirely too many of your members 
were for the principle of farm co-operation 
only so long as it did not work. . . . When 
a means had been provided to help the 
farmer get organized co-operatively, the 
effort was branded as ‘government price- 
fixing,’ ‘putting the government into busi- 
ness,’ as socialistic or anarchistic. ... I 
don’t recall in years gone by of you men 
making any such complaints against 
government aid to manufacturing industry, 
to transportation and to finance... . ” 

Chairman Legge painstakingly explained 
that his Board’s object was to set up for 
each commodity a co-operative which, “as 
it gains financial strength and experience, 
can and will become entirely independent 
of the Government.” He defended the 
Board’s loan policy on wheat and its open- 
market operations “to check unnecessary 
depression of prices.” He insisted the 
Board’s pit dealings had “averted a crisis 
more serious than the crash of the specula- 
tive stock market.” 

“God (the Economic Law).” But 
Business was not soothed by Mr. Legge’s 
speech. Up jumped Daniel A. Millett, in- 
vestment broker and stockman of Denver, 
who worded the sentiments of his fellow 
members toward the Farm Board when he 
orated: 

“The farm act is part and parcel of the 
fantastic worldwide dream of stabiliza- 
ee 

“The time has come for the people of 
America to take down that priceless herit- 
age, the King James version of the Book 
of Books and turning to the twelfth 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Luke, commence to read at the 16th verse: 

“And He spake a parable unto them, 
saying, The ground of a certain rich man 
(the United States) brought forth plenti- 
fully (that is the surplus). 

“And He thought within himself, saying, 
What shall I do, because I have no room 
where to bestow my fruits. 

“And He said, This will I do: I will pull 
down my barns and build greater; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits and my 
goods. (That is the withholding program.) 

“And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry. 
(That is the high price that will be 
realized.) 

“But God (the economic law) said unto 
him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee.” 

Wild Men, Pegging, Octopus. At 
this point in the meeting Secretary of 
Agriculture Arthur Mastick Hyde, a mem- 
ber of the Farm Board, rose excitedly to 
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his feet. Trembling with agitation at the 
Chamber’s attacks, he demanded the right 
to be heard, was hurriedly introduced as 
“a farmer who has become a Cabinet 
member.” Thoroughly aroused, he spoke 
fast and freely: 

“That parable is properly applicable to 
the sin of business covetousness and that 
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A CABINET FARMER 


“A mistake? If so, I glory in it.” 


kind of fat-headed satisfaction with things 
as they are. Ail I ask you to do is to take 
a look at the wild men over in the Senate 
and view the rising tide of discontent and 
then look at your market and see whether 
you want to store up your surplus! 

“More misapprehension about the Farm 
Act has been produced here in this highly 
respectable and influential audience than 
I’ve read in all the farm journals of 
America. . . . The Farm Board does not 
expect to peg prices; the Farm Board has 
made no attempt to peg prices. Price- 
pegging is not in the act and price-pegging 
is not found in our program. ...* We 
never expected to control prices. We do 
propose to try to influence production.” 

Secretary Hyde, panting, paused to 
catch his breath. Then, pell-mell, he con- 
tinued: 

“You’ve heard from Mr. Legge why the 
Board went into the wheat situation 
through loans. . . . Maybe it was a mis- 
take. If so, I glory in it! We have made 
others. We shall make more. . . . I thank 
God I am serving a chief [7. e. President 
Hoover] who sees through the mistakes 
to the ultimate welfare of 27,500,000 
American citizens! 

“In this loan upon wheat, the Farm 
Board made the same mistake that a 
banker makes when he loans too much. 
. . -+ Everybody believed last fall that 
wheat should go up anywhere to $1.60— 


*Technically correct. The Farm Board pegged 
not market prices but the loan value of wheat 
to co-operatives. When it attempted to maintain 
that loan value by its purchases, it failed. 

+The Board loaned $1.18 per bu. on Chicago 
wheat now selling at $1.01. 
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not on any fictitious price but on the law 
of supply and demand. .. . Then came 
the deflation on the stock market in New 
York. The price sagged under the weight 
of that octopus! The slide continued. .. . 
Was there anything unsound in that? Was 
there? os” 


Resolution. Mr. Hyde got a splatter- 
ing of applause but the Chambermen re- 
mained unconvinced by his heated words. 
Next day by an overwhelming viva voce 
vote the full Chamber adopted a resolution 
condemning the Farm Board’s policies. 
Against the resolution was raised only one 
voice, that of John Brandt of Minnesota’s 
Land-o-Lakes Dairy, a co-operative that 
had received a $2,000,000 loan from the 
Board. His warning: 

“Adoption of this resolution will be con- 
strued by farmers as a declaration that this 
Chamber is against agriculture. Your 
resolution won’t change the law but it will 
create the greatest rupture in a long time 
between Organized Business and Organized 
Agriculture. Agriculture didn’t squeal 
when the earlier tariff laws were adopted. 
Business shouldn’t squeal now.” 

Excerpts from the Chamber’s resolu- 
tion: 

“The anticipated benefits to the farming 
interest as a whole have not been realized. 
. . . There has been imposed unbearable 
hardship upon business enterprises unable 
to maintain their position against discrim- 
inatory competition from the Government. 
. . . We express our continued opposition 
to the use of Government funds in provid- 
ing capital for agricultural co-operatives 
and for the buying and selling of com- 
modities. We condemn as a permanent 
policy of government the employment of 
public funds to participate in business in 
competition with established agencies.” 

The Chamber’s resolution demanded 
that the Board be stripped of its $500,000,- 
200 revolving fund and confine its activities 
to gathering information, studying over- 
production, giving general advice—nothing 
more; in short, that the Board, an official 
body, be stripped of all functions not en- 
joyed by the unofficial Chamber. 

Legge’s Last Word. Informed of the 
Chamber’s vote of condemnation upon his 
Board, Chairman Legge, busy with gaining 
control of May wheat in the Chicago pit, 
snapped: “Not interested!” 


PROHIBITION 


Headmen 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, Britain’s new head- 
man in the U. S., last week filed with the 
State Department a request to import a 
large stock of rare wines, vintage cham- 
pagnes, old whiskies, brandies. U.S. Wets 
cheered what they took for a change of 
policy. Fact was. that Sir Ronald was 
simply deciding for himself a question 
which his predecessor, Sir Esme Howard, 
had handled with a gesture. The British 
Embassy has never actually “gone dry.” 
Toward the end of his term Sir Esme 
Howard, perceiving there was enough to 
last until he should be gone, merely an- 
nounced that te would import no more 
liquors, an announcement which was pet 
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mitted to appear as a compliment to Presi- 
dent Hoover. The new British Ambassa- 
dor purposes to build up a large and 
hospitable stock in the cellar of the new 
embassy now nearing completion on upper 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

Last week the Prohibition attitudes, 
known or surmised, of other No. 1 Men in 
Washington were dredged up as the 
Senate Lobby Committee continued its 
inquiry into the private correspondence 
of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. On the witness stand was 
smooth, chunky Capt. William H. Stayton, 
A. A. P. A. founder and board chairman, 
who had his letters read aloud to him. 

Letter: “As a matter of fact six out of 
the ten men in Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet be- 
lieve personally that Prohibition is a 
failure. . . . Of course they are not going 
to help us but it is rather heartening. .. . 
The six I had in mind—Mr. Stimson 
(Secretary of State] who had just come 
from the Philippines where the country is 
Wet, Mr. Davis [Secretary of Labor] who 
in a published book said that the matter 
of liquor for men who worked in high 
temperatures ought to be changed, Mr. 
Lamont [Secretary of Commerce] who 
had been one of the directors of our 
association, Mr. Mellon [Secretary of the 
Treasury] who is certainly counted as 
being against the law, Mr. Brown | Post- 
master General] who is wet, and Mr. 
Adams [Secretary of the Navy] who I 
think is opposed to the law though of 
course he doesn’t drink.” 

Reaction: Secretary Stimson vaguely 
denied that Capt. Stayton spoke with 
authority. Secretary Adams declared: 
“There’s no justification for that state- 
ment.” Secretary Lamont explained: 
“There’s no foundation for the statement. 
I resigned [from A. A. P. A.] before join- 
ing the Cabinet and have not discussed 
the subject since.” Secretary Davis, as 
part of his Pennsylvania senatorial cam- 
paign, declared: “There never should be 
any doubt on my stand on the Prohibition 
question. I don’t see how I can decently 
say that I favor anything other than the 
law. I’m heartily in accord with President 
Hoover’s views on the subject.” Secretary 
Mellon and Postmaster General Brown re- 
fused to comment. 

Letter: “From what I hear, Mr. Hoover 
has made up his mind that . a Dry will 
always scratch from the ticket a man who 
does not do lip service to the Dry cause. 
... Mr. Hoover believes the Wets are of 
a different temperament and he thinks he 
can get votes from the Wets without 
espousing their cause and therefore as a 
matter of vote getting. he had better take 
the Dry side. If he were sincerely a Dry, 
one might hope to convince him by argu- 
ment, but as I know that he is not at 
heart a Dry, I fear I must approach the 
conclusion that he is a Dry because of the 
Prospective profit in votes and that noth- 
ing that has to do with right or wrong will 
make any impression upon him. . . . That 
Particular part about votes I got from 
[New York’s Wet onetime] Senator Wads- 
worth. He thought we must approach Mr. 
Hoover on the ground of a politician out 
for votes.” 


CORRUPTION 
New High 


Last week was paid the record high fine 
for smuggling. The Customs’ Collector at 


New York received a check for $213,286, 


signed by Mrs. Robert L. Dodge, president 
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Mrs. RoBerT DODGE 


Her panorama was expensive. 


of Harriet Hubbard Ayer Inc. (cosmetics ). 
Mrs. Dodge was in bed with nervous 
breakdown. 

Inspectors who pawed the trunkfuls, 
cratefuls of lavish riches brought in by 
Mr. & Mrs. Dodge last month on the 
S. S. Ile de France are still marveling. A 
panorama of silks, satins, furs was there, 
and a rajah-worthy collection of diamond 
jewelry. Scant room remained that day 
on the pier for the effects of any other 
traveler whose last initial was D. Yet Mrs. 
Dodge had declared only $17,000 worth of 
imports. “Did she think we were that 
dumb?” asked inspectors who had pounced 
on her ostentatious quantities of luggage, 
appraised its contents of contraband at 
about $100,000. 


If some European tipster, scenting the 
obvious, warned U. S. authorities of Mrs. 
Dodge’s approach, he was entitled to the 
usual 25% reward—an easy $50,000. 


TOWNS AND CITIES 
Bawdy Boston (Cont.) 


A prime exhibit of “Bawdy Boston” (ex- 
posé article in Plain Talk by Walter W. 
Liggett (Trme, Dec. 23) was Oliver 
Bridge Garrett, onetime “million-dollar 
cop” of the Boston police force, now a 
pensioner of Massachusetts taxpayers. In- 
vestigator Liggett reported that, with no 
visible income beyond his $40-a-week 
salary as head of the vice squad, Patrol- 
man Garrett used to maintain a blooded- 
stock farm, a racing stable, a Cadillac, a 
Marmon, a Chrysler, a wardrobe of $150 
tailored suits. Suddenly, last August, 


Patrolman Garrett was reduced to a pave- 
ment beat. Said Writer Liggett: “It is the 
belief of Boston newspaper reporters that 
Garrett was ‘bagman’ for certain higher- 
ups who finally got rid of him because 
they were not satisfied with their per- 
centage of the split.” Patrolman Garrett 
refused to patrol, asked a vacation, got it. 
Returning, he asked retirement with a 
pension; he said his skull had been cracked 
on duty. He was retired, pensioned. 
Writer Liggett suggested the skullcracking 
might have occurred at a racetrack acci- 
dent when Garrett was driving a horse 
that belonged to a bootlegger friend. 

Boston’s police are directed by state, 
not city, officials. In February, the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives (ac- 
cused of Wet parties in the Liggett 
article) voted to have State Attorney 
General Joseph E. Warner investigate the 
Garrett case. Last week to the legislature, 
and to Governor Frank G. Allen, the 
attorney general made his report. Verified 
and even expanded were Writer Liggett’s 
charges and suspicions about Patrolman 
Garrett. Instead of suppressing bawdy 
houses, he sold them milk from his half- 
bootlegger-owned stock farm. Instead of 
raiding liquor joints, he ran a racket in 
them. Proprietors and others withholding 
tribute had their homes raided, without 
warrant, and often missed jewelry there- 
after. 

But it was Police Commissioner Herbert 
A. Wilson of Boston who received the full 
force of the attorney general's wrath. The 
commissioner had countenanced Garrett's 
conduct, even when warned by onetime 
Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller; the com- 
missioner had obtained Garrett’s fraudu- 
lent pension for him. 

After reading the attorney general’s re- 
port, the Governor of Massachusetts last 
week wrote to the police commissioner of 
Boston: “I require the immediate presen- 
tation of your resignation.” Commissioner 
Wilson declined to resign, replied that he 
was “conscious of no neglect,” criticized 
the attorney general for “garbled phrase- 
ology.” 


THE TARIFF 


Winnings & Losings 


“Greedy monopoly ... plain robbery 

. patriotic duty ... finest bill ever 

protection for all . . . utterly inde- 

fensible . . . stricken agriculture .. . an 

All-American bill . . . murderous compe- 

tition . . . excessive profits . .. cost of 
production . . . outrageous... .” 

Such well-worn legislative phrases jum- 
bled about in the House of Representatives 
for three days last week as that body got 
in its last licks on the Tariff Bill. Before 
the House was a conference report on the 
measure which settled all but eight items 
of dispute with the Senate. These eight 
items were thrown open for House debate 
and action. 

Master of tariff ceremonies was Oregon’s 
Republican Representative Willis Chat- 
man Hawley, chairman of the House Ways 
& Means Committee and No. 1 House 
conferee with the Senate. Big, slow- 
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spoken, slow-witted, substantial, Congress- 
man Hawley is a high protectionist to the 
bone. Only too proud is he to have his 
name go down to posterity on the 1930 
Tariff Act. In last week’s House contest 
he personified the orthodox high tariff Re- 
publican ideal. Against him were arrayed 
insurgent Republicans and low-tariff Dem- 
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CHAIRMAN HAWLEY 
He lost and lost and lost. 


ocrats, leaderless through the absence of 
Texas’ Congressman John Nance Garner, 
minority chief, who was ill with influenza. 

When the House voting was over 
Chairman Hawley cast up his winnings and 
his losings. He had triumphed on only 
three points while his low-tariff adversaries 
had trounced him badly on five others. 
By and large the House had turned against 
his super-protectionist proposals, had sided 
with the Senate for lower rates. Hawley 
winnings : 

Silver. At the chairman’s request and 
over the protest of Southwestern members 
the House voted te drop a 30c per oz. 
duty- on this metal, restore it to the free 
list. 

Export Debenture. To help eliminate 
this hard-fought Senate provision from the 
bill whereby farmers would be guaranteed 
a bonus on their exported commodities, 
Republican Leader Tilson flipped out a 
letter from President Hoover, read into 
it a threat of veto for the whole measure 
unless the debenture plan was killed. 

A hush fell over the chamber when 
Illinois’ Representative Charles Adkins, 
onetime State Director of Agriculture 
under Governor Frank Orren Lowden, 
arose to remark: “If there was any propo- 
sition up which would enable the farmer 
to stick his hands down into Uncle Sam’s 
pockets, I'd be for it. But I don’t see 
that opportunity in voting for this de- 
benture plan.” Neither did a House 
majority which voted (231-to-161) to 
strike the proposal from the bill. 

Flexibility. Jealous of the President’s 
power to flex tariff rates 50%, the Senate 
amended the bill to put flexibility entirely 
in the hands of Congress. Aware of 
President Hoover’s liking for this flexing 
power Chairman Hawley rounded up a 





substantial House majority to exclude the 
Senate provision from the bill. 

On tariff rates Chairman Hawley’s los- 
ings were as follows: 

Cement. House rate: 8¢ per cwt. 
Senate rate: 6¢ per cwt. The House voted 
(221-to-167) for the low Senate figure. 

Lumber. House rate: $1.50 per 1,000 
ft. Senate rate: free. With pitiful tales 
of 80,000 lumbermen jobless in the north- 
west, due to Canadian competition, did 
Chairman Hawley plead for the House 
rate. Sensing defeat, he offered to com- 
promise at 75¢ per 1,000 ft. But the 
House, in a low-tariff mood, would not 
compromise, voted (250-to—143) for the 
Senate’s freelisting of lumber. 

Shingles. House rate: 25% ad valorem. 
Senate rate: free. Again Chairman Haw- 
ley pleaded for the top rate, again he 
offered to compromise on 15% ad valorem, 
again the House swept him aside, put 
shingles on the free list (279-to—100). 

Logs. House rate: $1 per 1,000 ft. 
Senate rate: free. The House, on second 
thought, adopted the Senate rate. 

Sugar (Cuban). House rate: 2.40¢ 
per lb. Senate rate: 2¢ per Ib. Chairman 
Hawley begged for a 2.40¢ per Ib. duty: 
“Sugar is the cheapest food we have. This 
is an industry that needs protection and 
the additional cost (60¢ per family per 
year) is so small it won’t be felt.” When 
defeat loomed again, he again tried to 
compromise at 2.20¢ per Ib. But the 
House, now thoroughly insurgent against 
top-notch rates, turned savagely upon be- 
wildered Chairman Hawley, voted .(229- 
to-160) for the low Senate rate, an in- 
crease of 24/100¢ per lb. over the present 
low. 

Significance. The conference report, 
thus completed by the House, went back 
to the Senate for final approval. No 
longer in controversy were the rates on 
silver, cement, lumber, shingles, logs and 
sugar. Chief remaining issues before the 
measure can be sent to President Hoover 
for approval: Export Debenture and Flexi- 
bility. 


CONSERVATION 
Boulder Dollars 


Boulder Dam, as a_power-and-flood 
project, moved a long notch toward real- 
ity last week when President Hoover 
asked Congress to make an initial appro- 
priation of $10,600,000 to commence con- 
struction at Black Canyon on the Colorado 
river. 

Fortnight ago officials of the City of 
Los Angeles, of the Metropolitan Water 
District and of Southern California Edi- 
son Co., signed contracts with the U. S. 
for 57% of the 650,000 horsepower to 
be generated. Over 50 years they will pay 
the U. S. as rental a sum equal to the 
cost of the dam ($165,000,000) plus 4%. 
The Government will erect the $21,000,- 
ooo power plant at the dam (Time, Feb. 
10). Under the law no work could begin 
until the U. S. had these power contracts 
guaranteeing reimbursement of the invest- 
ment cost. 

From Los Angeles, Northcutt Ely, as- 
sistant to Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, flew east, delivered to his 
chief the all-important power contracts 
which set the appropriation wheels to 
turning. 


EAS See 





“Names make news.” Last week the 


following names made the following news: 

The day before Col. Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh arrived in Panama 
City, a colyumist on El Tiempo deplored 
that he had become “an instrument of 





LINDBERGH OF TODAY 


Significant as a sausage factory? 


imperialism. ... The Lindbergh of to- 
day . . . translates, expands and fortifies 
the ambitions of imperialism. He is as 
significant in a spiritual sense as a Chi- 
cago sausage factory.” 

a ene 

Mary Harris (“Mother”) Jones, old- 
time labor crusader (Trme, May 5), re- 
ceived a congratulatory telegram on her 
tooth birthday from capitalist John Davi- 
son Rockefeller Jr., for picketing whose 
family’s Colorado mines she was sent to 
jail 16 years ago. The message: “. . . your 
loyalty to your ideals, your fearless ad- 
herence to your duty as you have seen it, 
is an inspiration to all who have known 
you... .” Said she: “He’s a damn good 
sport! I’ve licked him many times, but 
now we've made peace.” 

Mayor James J. (“Jimmy”) Walker 
of New York left precipitately for Ber- 
muda. So did Betty Compton, cinemac- 
tress. 








—— + 


Remembering the unpleasantness he en- 
dured during an attack of scarlet fever 
while at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Thomas William Lamont, Morgan 
partner, who was graduated from Exeter 
in 1888, gave the school a_ contagious 
ward to be added to Lamont infirmary. 

“The world is only beginning to realize 
what we who love art have known all 
along, that Chicago is the city of destiny, 
that although our feet may be in the 
mire, our souls are peering into the be- 
yond.”—Sculptor Lorado Taft, address- 
ing the Women’s Chicago Beautiful Asso- 
ciation. 
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, is still too young 


to know how long 


Built before the United States was born, hundreds 
of buildings are still in sound condition—thanks to 


the durability of Tidewater Red Cypress (Coast Type). 


Today, this durable lumber is favored more than 
ever before by architects and builders. They know 
its ability to fight time and rain and moisture. 

And today, in spite of its rugged durability, its 
beauty of grain, its tight coherence with paint, and 
its easy workability, Tidewater Red Cypress costs 
little more than lumber which resists rot only a few 
short years. 


Mr. of Montclair, N. J., for instance, 
spent only $42 extra to use Tidewater Red Cypress 
for all the exterior trim of his medium-priced house. 


Why not follow the sound advice and wisdom of 
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TIDEWATER RED 
(COAST TYPE) 


THE WOOD 


i 


CYPRE 


ETERNAL 


cypress can endure 


architects, and use this Wood Eternal when you 
build or alter? 


Spare yourself worry about repairs. Save yourself 
repair bills. Be sure always to specify “heart grade 
Tidewater Red Cypress’—the most durable for 
exterior use. 


No charge for this book of photographs 


If you would like to save repair bills—and if you 
would like to see photographs of beautiful homes 
—and pictures of century-old buildings—and would 
like to know reasons why only Tidewater Red Cypress 
can afford such durability and beauty, write today 
for a booklet called “Money Saved for Builders.” 
It’s free. 


Tidewater Red Cypress was used through- 
out the Gibbs home in Charleston, S. C. 
Built before 1800, it is sound as 

4 dollar today. 


The architect, Arthur T. Remick, New 
York, employed the same rugged lumber in 
the beautiful new home of Arthur W. 
Wood in Westchester County, New York. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Florida. 

I'd like to save money on repair bills. Your 
book sounds interesting. Please send a copy. 


This advertisement was published by the following members of the Southern Cypress 


Manufacturers’ Association. 


Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C., Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, 
Fla., Cummer Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla., Everglade Cypress Co., Loughman, 


Name 
Address 
If interested in industrial uses, mark here (_ ) 





Fia., Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga., Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Red Letters 


Amtorg is a suite of offices on Man- 
hattan’s arch-respectable Fifth Avenue 
where businessmen from all over the U. S. 
deal with Red Russians who talk broken 
English but drive buying and selling bar- 
gains to a gross of $115,000,000 yearly. 

Backed by the goodwill of many a po- 
tent, impeccable U. S. corporation with 














COMRADE SKVIRSKY 


“Absolute forgeries!” 


whom he deals in millions, bold Board 
Chairman Peter Alexeivich Bogdanov of 
Amtorg actually dared last week to sug- 
gest that he will sue sleek Grover Aloysius 
(“Gardenia”) Whalen, Police Commis- 
sioner of New York. 

If Red Bogdanov succeeds in silencing 
Mr. Whalen, ‘“‘ruble diplomacy” will have 
won its outstanding victory thus far, for 
the Commissioner charged last week noth- 
ing less than that Amtorg is a backer, 
political and financial, of organized Com- 
munist agitation in the U. S., that Amtorg 
in short is helping to foment “the World 
Revolutions of the World Proletariat.” 
Earlier victories of “ruble diplomacy” in- 
clude the arrangement whereby—although 
the Soviet Government is supposed to be 
too reprehensible to receive diplomatic 
recognition—the State Department issues 
permits under which Chairman Bogdanov 
and his scores of Red employes come and 
go without hindrance between Moscow and 
New York. 

Mr. Whalen handed out to newspapers a 
set of letters obtained by his undercover 
men, one typed on the stationery of 
Amtorg, others with Moscow letter-heads. 
Impartial observers wondered if here was 
another “Zinoviev Letter,” like that which 
rocked British politics in 1924 and upset 
the first MacDonald Cabinet after it had 
Tecognized the Soviet Government. 

Crudely phrased, prolix, roundabout, the 
letters arrive awkwardly at these points: 


1) One “Feodor’’ of Moscow writes to 
one “G. Grafpen,” ordering him to go to 
“Seattle in the State of Washington,” con- 
ferring on him a “mandate” respecting 
“illegal work,” and continuing: “Between 
the 15th and 26th of March [1930] you 
will have to call in Seattle a reunion of all 
our general representatives, which must 
receive instructions, literature for organi- 
zation of the First of May outbreaks from 
you and sums of money from Comrade 
Sversky, who continues to be in charge of 
the financial department.” 

2) “G. Grafpen” replies to “Fedorov” 
(not “‘Feodor” as above) from Manhattan 
on the letter-head of Amtorg dated “1oth 
March 1930,” naming over a list of “Com- 
rades’” whom he asks shall not be recalled 
to Moscow, as this “might result in a very 
serious handicap in our work.” 

One of these indispensable comrades is 
described as “Bogdanov,”’ and this fact 
would presumably be the basis of any suit 
by Chairman Bogdanov of Amtorg against 
Commissioner Whalen. 

To reporters Mr. Whalen described his 
documents as “very definite and com- 
plete.”” He identified the “Comrade Sver- 
sky” whom “Feodor” mentions as_ the 
paymaster of Red agents in the U. S., as 
Director Boris E. Skvirsky of the Soviet 
Union Information Bureau at Washington. 

Both Chairman Bogdanov and Director 
Skvirsky denounced the letters as “abso- 
lute forgeries.’ The New York World 
had fun hunting up Russian linguistic 
experts and reporting on their say-so that 
the phrase “pervo-may-skich-vystoopleni,” 
which Mr. Whalen’s translator said meant 
“May Day outbreaks,” might better be 
rendered “First of May parades.” 

Seasoned observers noted that whenever 
letters purporting to incriminate the Soviet 
Government turn up: 1) They are always 
awkwardly phrased and always mention 
comrades by either first or last name but 
never both; 2) If they incriminate only 
Russians, there is a hullabaloo which dies 
down indecisively without any adequate 
investigation; 3) If high officials in the 
country where the letters appear seem to 
be involved, thorough investigation results 
in the conclusion that they are forgeries. 
(Cases in point: 1) The Zinoviev letter, 
now generally considered a forgery; 2) 
The letters purporting to show that 
Senators Borah and Norris had taken 
$100,000 each from the Reds, which were 
definitely proven forgeries by investiga- 
tions pursued across the Atlantic and 
through numerous German courts.) 

In Washington, correspondents listening 
at the Congressional keyhole thought they 
heard that Commissioner Whalen’s letters 
will bring to the point of action the long- 
mooted Congressional investigation of 
U. S. machinations by the Reds. The 
House Immigration Committee last week 
was already studying photostatic copies of 
certain of the letters. Whether or not the 
letters are genuine, whether or not the 
Soviet Government is directly implicated, 
there is no question that the Third (Com- 
munist) Internationale, a world propa- 
ganda organization with headquarters in 
Moscow, is dedicated to the principle of 


the “World Revolution of the World Pro- 
letariat” and is in sympathetic touch with 
Communist organizations in the U. S., 
whether or not it sends them orders or 
money. 

The Central Committee of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party issued a statement 
last week unlikely to help their cause: 

“These forgeries fit into the anti-Soviet 
campaign of the countless varieties of 
‘God’s business agents on earth, who 
parade in the robes of popes, bishops, 
rabbis and ministers. 

“These forgeries are part of the anti- 
Soviet campaign with which International 
Capitalist Reaction prepares its contem- 
plated war against the Soviet Union.” 

One of the hardest things a U. S. citizen 
can attempt in Russia is to convince the 
Soviet citizens he meets that Uncle Sam 
is not busy sharpening a bayonet which 
he means some day to plunge into the 
Russian Bear. Millions of Russians be- 
lieve today in'“the inevitability of the in- 
ternational class war’: Communism v. 
Capitalism. Example: When the Naval 
Conference met in London, leading Mos- 
cow papers printed an “exposé” in which 
the “real purpose” of Messrs. Hoover and 
MacDonald in calling the Conference was 
alleged to be the hatching of a plot for 
concerted action by the Capitalist Powers 
against Communist Russia. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Scotch Mountain 

As the owner of Scotland’s most famed 
mountain, James Graham, Duke, Earl and 
Marquis of Montrose, Duke, Earl and 
Marquis of Graham, Baron Graham, 
Hereditary Sheriff of Dumbartonshire, 
Vice President of the Institution of Naval 





Keystone 
EARL OF MONTROSE 
He took the low road. 


Architects, keenly feels his responsibilities. 

Such a mountain as Ben Lomond (3,192 
feet) cannot be lightly bandied, given 
away, disposed of or auctioned off. To say 
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nothing of its intrinsic worth Ben Lomond 
is the very mountain mentioned in perhaps 
the most popular of hoar Scotch ballads 
(author unknown): 
(Second verse) 

’Twas there that we parted in yon shady glen, 

On the steep, steep side o’ Ben Lomond, 

Where in purple hue the Hieland hills we view, 

And the moon looks out frae the gloamin,’ 

(Refrain) 

O, ye’ll tak’ the high road, 

An’ I’ll tak’ the low road, 

An’ I'll be in Scotland afore ye: 

But me an’ my true love will never meet again 

On the bonnie bonnie banks o’ Loch Lomond! 

Nevertheless last week Ben Lomond’s 
owner announced that he will shortly em- 
ploy an auctioneer to sell the mountain if 
that be possible. In rueful explanation the 
Duke of Montrose, who owns in all 115,- 
000 acres, said that with taxes what they 
are Ben Lomond is a luxury His Grace can 
no longer afford. 

— + 

Miss Tyrrell & Mary Queen of 

Scots 


A rapid typist and an efficient filing clerk 
up to last week was Miss Anne Tyrrell, 
socialite daughter of the British Ambas- 
sador at Paris, brought up to be useful to 
her father, William George Tyrrell, Baron 
Tyrrell of Avon. Last week she became 
famed as the first British bride to be mar- 
ried in Notre Dame de Paris in 372 years, 
the first, according to Cathedral records, 
since the wedding of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Three thousand guests were bid to Notre 
Dame by Baron and Baroness Tyrrell. 
The suave gentlemen and sparkling ladies 
of the Corps Diplomatique, the dowdy but 
invincible aristocrats of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, the most presentable of the 
Nouveau Riches, a sprinkling of tail- 
coated French statesmen, a dash of the 
long-haired Boul’ Mich (for the Baroness 
Tyrrell gives literary suppers), these along 
with the most eminent Roman Catholics 
of the English and U. S. colonies jammed 
vast Notre Dame de Paris. 

A Scotchman with a nice Edinburghian 
taste. for lore might set down in parallel 
columns the outstanding details of Mary 
Queen of Scots’ wedding and Miss Anne 
Tyrrell’s: 

Bridegroom 
1930 1558 

Second _ Secretary The Dauphin Fran- 
Adrian Holman of the cois of France, son of 
British Embassy. King Henry II and 

Queen Catherine de 
Medicis. 
Priest 

Father Gabriel Mac- Cardinal de Bourbon, 
Darby of the English Archbishop of Rouen, in 
Roman Catholic Church the presence of a Legate 
in Paris (St. Joseph’s). of the Pope before 

whom a great golden 
cross was borne. 
Marshal of the Nuptials 

The Duc de Guise, 
who caused a terrible 
streec fight and bloody 
riot after the ceremony 
by unwisely ordering 
heralds to fling bagfuls 
of gold coins at the 
groveling and famished 
populace. 

In ponderous French tomes it is written 
that the Duc de Guise marshalled the nup- 
tials in a suit of “frosted gold,” that the 
King of France supplied the wedding ring, 


None, but everything 
went off to perfection. 


that bass-viols groaned, flageolets and 
hautboys tootled, that torch bearers less- 
ened the gloom of Notre Dame (lit by 
electricity last week), and finally that the 
wedding dress of Mary Queen of Scots was 
“white as the lily with which it was em- 
broidered, but so prodigally rich and gor- 
geous, glittering with diamonds and silver 
as to be TOO DAZZLING for words to 
describe,” and of such weight that “two 
demoiselles bore the train with difficulty.” 

Smart Miss Tyrrell’s bridal gown was 
also rich, white, but softly shimmering 
rather than dazzling. Among her brides- 
maids walked sedately those two small 
demoiselles the Misses Camilla and Mary 
Esther Edge, daughters of the U. S. Am- 
bassador. 

Honeymoonland: Morocco, which in the 
past two years has become the spring 
resort for smartest Europeans. 

—©>—_ 
Dr. Livingstone’s Friends 

Into soaring Westminster Abbey, most 
solemn Empire shrine, sepulchre of many 
a King, trooped last week a happy throng 
of Virginia Negroes and Negresses. 

Soon their rich voices made the august 
welkin ring with old plantation hymns. 
London papers in the main approved, 
praised the singers and their hymn leader, 
Dr. Robert Nathaniel Dett of Virginia’s 
Hampton Institute. At the close of the 
singing Negroes & Negresses crowded 
round the tomb of David Livingstone, 
famed explorer-missionary to “Darkest 
Africa” (1913-73). Reverently Dr. Dett 
laid a wreath on the tomb, and the Negro 
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Dr. Ropert NATHANIEL DETT 





. became who’s-whosier. 


pilgrims knelt for a moment in silent 
prayer. 

“We had a lovely crossing in the tourist 
third class of the French Line Steamer 
De Grasse,’ said one of the Negresses. 
“Everyone was just as nice as nice could 
be, and we like the French right well. The 
Lord Mayor of Plymouth came down to 
welcome us to England, and we sang one 
of our choral numbers for this lord before 


we took the boat train. When we got to 


London and had a real good night’s rest, 
Prime Minister MacDonald invited us to 
tea at his official house, No. 10 Downing 
Street, you know. It was just grand, and 
we sang to him and Miss Ishbel. Our con- 
certs in London are under the patronage of 
Ambassador Dawes [ TIME, Sept. 23], and 
after that we all are going to sing in 
Belgium and Holland and France and 
Switzerland and Austria and Germany.” 
Guests whom Hostess Ishbel MacDon- 
ald distributed among the Virginians at 
tea included Chancellor of the Exchequer 
& Mrs. Philip Snowden (who warmly 
praised Dr. Dett’s compositions), Foreign 
Minister & Mrs. Arthur Henderson, and 
the visiting Chancellor of Austria, Dr. 


-Johann Schober. 


After hot crumpet and Orange Pekoe 
Mr. MacDonald asked his guests to sing: 
“Were You There When They Crucified 
My Lord?” a spiritual title he had seen 
beneath a painting at the opening of the 
Royal Academy (see p. 32). After several 
songs the Prime Minister was forced by 
affairs of state to depart but Miss Mac- 
Donald, enchanted, persuaded her guests 
to sing several more songs. She praised 
their generosity, earlier in the day when 
on the Tower of London’s lofty terrace, 
surrounded by cawing black birds as large 
as chickens—the famed Tower rooks— 
the Virginians had given a free concert, 
rousingly applauded by the tourists. 

London newspapers turned to Who's 
Who in Colored America, discovered and 
reported to their readers that Dr. Robert | 
Nathaniel Dett, who was “Church and 
social pianist, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 1898- 
g2” and “in 1919 organized the Musical 
Art Society in Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia,” is now a leading U. S. composer 
(“In the Bottoms,” “Listen to the Lambs,” 
etc.). Furthermore, learned London, “in 
1924 he was summoned by his home town, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to be its guest artist 
for the inauguration of the celebration of 
Music Week, at which time a chorus of 
100 voices, all white people, was placed at 
his disposal, to interpret his compositions. 
He has the distinction of being the only 
colored man so honored.” 


.——_ 


Knives & Razors v. “Rough 

Hands” 

White and unemployed Englishmen got 
up before dawn at North Shields last week, 
strode like burly ghosts down the long 
black wharf of the Lyle Line, massed in 
truculent formation before the door of a 
shanty where seamen would be signed on 
for the dingy S. S. Cape Verde. 

Englishmen desperately needed the jobs, 
and these particular 500 Englishmen were 
grimly resolved to prevent the Lyle Line 
from signing on another crew of Negroes. 

Came the dawn and soon afterward the 
Negroes, strapping, ink-black Somalis 
They shouldered up to the English pha- 
lanx, which did not budge. Eye to eye 
whites and blacks glared, job-hungry. 

As a matter of course the Somalis pre- 
pared for knife play. Retiring dewn the 
pier, pretending to disperse, they tele- 
phoned to blackamoors across the Tyne 
who presently swarmed over in ferryboats. 
Only English newspapermen covered what 
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next happened, and they conceived it their 
duty to be brief and vague. All despatches 
from the scene were studiously played 
down by British editors. Example: 
“Several Englishmen and two Somalis 
were gravely injured by knives and 
razors... . The whole police force of 
North Shields became engaged and was 
forced to charge time and again before 
quiet was restored. Even then the police 
were able with much difficulty to prevent 
the lynching of several Somalis who had 
fallen among rough hands.” 


IRELAND 
God on Door, Devils in Office 

Such exciting letters as only hopping- 
mad, cussing-mad Irishmen can write 
poured in by the mailbagful last week 
upon Dublin’s brindle-bearded George 
William Russell, poet, painter, philosopher 
and sprightly sage, famed as “AE.” 

As greatly beloved as any living Irish- 
man, Poet Russell had roused the furies 
by a pungent critique* of Ireland’s secret 
and romantic brotherhoods as they exist 
today. A tough old patriot himself, he 
finds the brotherhoods flabby-muscled, 
fat-headed, sunk like the Ku Klux Klan in 
babbittry, bigotry. Wrote he: 

“The secret societies of a generation ago 
had for object the freedom of Ireland. 
There was good reason, too, for their 
being secret. 

“All small nationalties submerged in 
great empires tend to develop a subter- 
ranean political life. It is impossible to 
fight great battles openly, and the very 
character of their ideals makes open 
propaganda difficult. Whatever may be 


| 











Wide World 
GEORGE RUSSELL 
He flayed Irish fraternities. 


said against the secret societies of a gen- 
eration ago, their members were not self- 
seeking and their ideals were defensible. 
“There has been a change . . . a dis- 
tinct deterioration. 

*In a parting editorial in his Irish Statesmen, 
defunct last month, 


““ 


A new kind of secret or semi-secret 
society has come into existence, whose 
object seems to be, by a kind of religious 
masonry, to procure business jobs and 
contracts for members, and they threaten, 
bully or cajole barristers, solicitors and 
businessmen into membership. 

“Tt is,” concluded AE with all the scorn 
at his command, “a commercialization of 
Religion: using God to get jobs! ... It 
suggests an office with ‘GOD’ in large 
letters over the front door and devils busy 
inside.” 

Most of the abusive, threatening letters 
received by Poet Russell last week were 
from members of “The Knights of Colum- 
banus” (not Columbus), a _ semi-secret 
Roman Catholic organization founded a 
half-dozen years ago at Belfast. But a few 
persons belonging to other “deteriorated” 
Irish societies also seemed to feel insulted. 


CANADA 


Dunning Retaliates? 


In Canada as in Great Britain tariff 
changes go into effect the day after they 
are announced by the responsible minis- 
ter, but subject to confirmation by Parlia- 
ment plus Royal assent. If these are not 
forthcoming a most awkward series of 
rebates and payments has to ensue be- 
tween the state and people who have 
imported goods meanwhile, but such is 
the law. At Ottawa last week Finance 
Minister Charles Avery Dunning raised 
a terrific commotion in the Dominion 
Parliament by bringing in a budget the 
chief feature of which was 500 tariff 
changes, the whole so controversial that 
it seems likely to be much modified be- 
fore being voted and submitted for the 
rubber stamp of Royalty. 

In a fiery speech against the bill Leader 
Richard Bedford Bennett of the Con- 
servative opposition accused Mr. Dunning 
of attempting reprisals against the new 
U.S. tariff (Time, March 31), and thereby 
endangering international friendly rela- 
tions. After a brief, preliminary survey of 
the voluminous measure, experts guessed 
that, whereas the tariff passed by Congress 
is expected to cut $80,000,000 from 
Canadian sales in the U. S. next year, Mr. 
Dunning’s tariff may be expected to cur- 
tail U. S. sales in Canada by some 
$1 10,000,000. 

A second, vital feature of Mr. Dun- 
ning’s budget is to broaden greatly the list 
of goods on which Canada extends to the 
mother country what is called “Imperial 
Preference.” A double-barreled example 
is agricultural machinery. If shipped from 
the U. S. it will have to pay from 6 to 
20% duties under the Dunning budget, 
but if shipped from Britain it will enter 
Canada free by “Imperial Preference.” 

As his opening salvo in what is bound 
to be a long, acrimonious booming of 
political big guns, the Finance Minister 
mildly said: ‘This budget is frankly 
framed to enable us to buy more freely 
from those countries which buy from us 
most freely. . . . I speak in wo spirit of 
retaliation. I would much rather extend 
lower tariff favors to those who extend 
them to us.” 


FRANCE 
Last Prowl 


In Paris a death watch of newspapermen 
sat lounging, smoking, dozing in the down- 
stairs hall of an unpretentious house. 
Above them one of the greatest sons of 
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Henry Miller 
CANADA’S DUNNING 





. in no Spirit of retaliation.” 


(See col. 2) 


France lay on his death bed. To be sure 
there was a back stairs down which in 
silent, slippered feet the dying man could 
slip out and elude the watch. But whoever 
heard of such a thing? 

No one had heard until last week when 
withered Rose Caron, once long ago a 
great singer at the Paris Opera and a 
bosom friend of Georges Clémenceau, 
died. 

With almost her last breath Mme Caron 
told members of her family that one night, 
eight nights before his death, staunch, 
indomitable old Tiger Clémenceau came 
tapping at her door. 

“Mon Dieu, is it really you, Georges?” 
cried Mme Caron, “I was told you were 
very sick and unable to leave your bed” 
(evening papers had said he was uncon- 
scious). 

“Almost correct, Rose!” whispered the 
ashen-faced Tiger and swayed, but man- 
aged to regain his balance, managed even 
to bow and kiss Mme Caron’s hand. “Al- 
most correct—you behold not a sick man 
but one as good as dead. I have come 
to say farewell while there is yet time. We 
will never see each other more, but— 
having been friends for 40 years—could 
I depart without repeating my affection 
for you? No, no—impossible!” 

According to Mme Caron’s dying revela- 
tion the Tiger’s midnight prowl was 
carried out with his faithful chauffeur 
Francois as an accomplice, and was not 
detected by his doctors, whom Clémen- 
ceau always delighted to hoodwink, always 
addressed in terms of affectionate scorn. 
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ITALY 
29 War Boats 


Oh, we'll march to Paris 
And chop off the head 
Of Marianne, 

Marianne, 
Marianne ! 
We'll chop off her head, 
We'll chop off her head, 
And lay, 
And lay, 
And lay it at our 
Duce’s feet! 

Reports reached Paris last week that the 
little lads of the Fascist Balilla (Italy’s 
militarized Boy Scouts) now chant this 
brisk, stirring air as they march along 
shouldering small bolt-action rifles of the 
latest Italian Army type. To cut off the 











ADMIRAL SIRIANNI 
gave Marianne some scare-heads. 

head of Marianne is, of course, to decapi- 
tate France. The fact that France and 
Italy quarreled at the London Naval Con- 
ference (Time, Jan. 27 et seqg.), coupled 
with the hostile tone the Italian Press has 
taken since, made French papers play up 
under biggest scare heads last week certain 
routine naval developments at home. 

Home from the London Naval Confer- 
ence, Admiral Giuseppe Sirianni, ranking 
expert of the Italian delegation, reported 
to the government of Signor Benito Mus- 
solini on the general world naval situation. 
Next day the cabinet released copies of 
Italy’s current warboat building program 
—prepared weeks ago but ominous enough 
to seem to Frenchmen like a post-Con- 
ference threat. Twenty-nine fighting ships 
will be laid down this year and built at 
a cost of $40,000,000: one 10,000-ton 
cruiser; two 5,100-ton flotilla leaders; 
four 1,240-ton destroyers and 22 sub- 
marines. At London Italy signed, as did 
France, that part of the Treaty which pro- 
vides for “humanization of submarine war- 
fare” (Time, Feb. 24 et seq.), but this in 
no way restricts the building of sub- 
marines. 


In April Italy launched 32,000 tons of 
war boats, has another 22,000 tons under 
construction, and with the 29,000 tons 
announced last week will soon have a 
brand new fighting contingent of 83,000 
tons. What this weight in war boats means 
may be roughly gauged from the fact that 
the U. S. large-cruiser fleet today amounts 
to 80,000 tons, of which only 20,000 tons 
are in commission. Of course the U. S. 
complement of other war boats makes the 
U. S. Navy superior to the Italian, though 
as yet by no means equal to the British. 


PAPAL STATE 
Holy Ship 

The Supreme Pontiff no longer rents 
automobiles, but last week dignitaries rep- 
resenting His Holiness rented the Italian 
steamer City of Naples. 

By an unprecedented arrangement with 
the Italian Government she was allowed 
to sail under Papal register, flying the flag 
of the new Papal State (Time, Feb. 18, 
1929), which no ocean liner has ever flown 
before, and triumphantly carrying to the 
Eucharistic Congress at Carthage that 
potent Prince of the Church Alexis Henri 
Cardinal Lepicier, august Papal delegate. 
After her, under Italian flag and register, 
steamed the S.S. Argentina crammed with 
Eucharistic pilgrims. 

“Carthage will not receive the pilgrims 
with the splendor or the comfort which 
could be offered by many cities,” said Mgr. 
Lemaitre, Archbishop of Carthage, “it 
will offer, on the other hand, a country 
which was for centuries soaked in Chris- 
tian blood and an ensemble of ruins.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 
“Dear Little... .” 


In the capitals of the Great Powers, 
Dutch diplomats school themselves to 
smile instead of wincing at the question 
which hostesses all ask sooner or later: 

“And how is dear little Holland?’* 

Proud were Dutchmen last week when 
dear little Holland completed with her 
own money, her own materials, her own 
engineers and labor, the largest .canal lock 
in the world, larger than Germany’s on the 
Kiel Canal, larger even than the stupen- 
dous U. S. locks on the Panama Canal. 

Seven million dollars was the cost. The 
work has taken ten years, forms the last 
gigantic link in a ship canal connecting 
Amsterdam with the North Sea and 
thereby the Atlantic. Extremely far- 
sighted, the Dutch builders have made a 
lock through which ships of 100,000 tons 
could pass—though the largest ship in the 

*Dr. S. de Graaff, onetime Dutch Minister to 
the U. S., never got over wincing at “dear little.’’ 
Addressing the International Law Association at 
Manhattan in 1924 he said with visible emotion 

. . While I appreciate the sympathy, I take 
exception to the diminutive, and most strongly 
object to the ‘dear.’ At least as far as inter 
national law is concerned, I think that my 
country deserves a better name than ‘dear little 
Holland.’ ” 

The area of the Netherlands is 13,208 sq. mi. 
(about three times the size of Connecticut). Its 
population: 7,625,938. The Dutch Kingdom in 
the East Indies is 733,642 sq. mi. (about one 
fourth the size of the U. S.) in extent and has 
a population of 49,534,618. 


world today is of less than 60,000 tons, 
and the Statendam, newest and largest 
Dutch ship, is but a 29,000 tonner, 

Ymuiden, on the North Sea, is the small 
site of the biggest lock. Thither rode two 
portly women last week from The Hague: 
motherly Queen Wilhelmina and womanly 
Crown Princess Juliana, who at 21 has the 
placid tastes and pious, frugal habits of a 
Dutch matron. 

As Their Majesties alighted a sea of 
brightly scrubbed faces beamed, broad lips 
opened wide and powerful lungs roared 
that grand old Dutch cheer, not “Long 
live the Queen,” but ‘Hold the sea! 
HOLD THE SEA!!” 

With matronly determination Queen 
Wilhelmina grasped a handle attached to a 
long wire, gave a resolute tug. At the 
other end of the wire the gate mechanism 








WILHELMINA 
“Hold the sea! HOLD THE SEA!!” 


tripped. Slowly open swung two doors of 
steel taller than the biggest Dutch wind- 
mill. 

Tooo! Tooo! Tooo! screamed the 
whistle of a new Dutch liner, the Johan 
Van Barnevelt (18,000 tons) as she 
steamed into lock. Doors closed. Sluices 
opened. In twelve minutes the enormous 
volume of 3,000,000 cu. ft. of sea water 
poured into lock. Gates at the far end 
opened. Out to the North Sea on her 
maiden voyage steamed the Johan Van 
Barneveli, with Royalty aboard. 


RUSSIA 

Wobbly’s Party 

To Ainibulak, Kazakstan, on the south- 
‘rn fringe of Siberia, to celebrate an un- 
precedented May Day, went a great horde 
last week. From the Kirghiz Steppes, 
from the valley of the tempestuous Ili; 
from trackless plains and mountainsides; 
from Moscow, 3,000 miles away: bearded 
patriarchs with their clans and scores of 
children; bigwigs of the Soviet Union; 
Kazaks, turbanned, camel-riding, purple- 
robed; heavy-handed farm women from 
Penza’s and Samara’s fertile plains; 
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soldiers of the Red army; Turkmen, 
bunches of wild red turekid under their 
left ears; voluble Moscovites, spinning out 
arguments about rural collectivization, hy- 
giene, atheism. 

It was a big moment for William 
(“Bill”) Shatov, onetime “wobbly” (labor 
agitator), Chicago syndicalist, soap-box 
orator, Erie R. R. section hand. The horde 
had come to see Comrade Shatov drive 
home with brawny hands the spikes that 
would make one steel stretch of the two 
units of Russia’s new $100,000,000 Turk- 
sib (Turkestan-Siberian) Railroad which 
bridges the great plains between Arys and 
Novosibirsk, for centuries traversed only 
by slow-footed camel caravans. Against 
tremendous odds Engineer Shatov had 
finished the great project a year ahead of 
schedule. Now Russia was coming to 
honor the man who had bound together 
her sprawling reaches a little more com- 
pactly with 1,700 mi. of track. 

The band played the “Internationale,” 
the crowd cheered madly. Shatov talked 
dynamically, thrilling his listeners with the 
story of the railroad. He spoke of the 
bridging of the Ili, the torrent whose floods 
and malarial swamps had threatened to 
halt operations. 

But principally Comrade Shatov’s words 
were addressed to the younglings—about 
40 of them, aged 1 to 1t1o—who were 
massed about the flatcar. “You see,” said 
he, “we old ones have built this road for 
you, for young, free Russia, and you must 
remember that and work also in your turn 
for the Soviet State, to make it strong 
and great, not for your sake only, but for 
all oppressed humanity.” 

Dedication ceremonies lasted several 
days. At Ainibulak the celebrations in- 
cluded rough, he-manly games. Opposing 
teams of Kazaks wrestled on horseback, 
200 on a side. They faced each other and 
at a signal dashed together, grappled in 
woolly, wild, free-for-all combat. Dust 
rose, plunging horses nickered, squealed. 
The mounted wrestlers shouted, cursed. 
Spectators cheered. One by one_ the 
horses lost their riders and galloped away. 
Escaping a trampling almost miraculously, 
unhorsed Kazaks stumbled, rolled, fell to 
safety out of the mélée. A surprise arm- 
lock at last gave victory to an almost 
naked and extremely hairy man. Shout- 
ing, he dashed up and down the field: the 
only wrestler left on horseback, 


INDIA 


Saintnap ping 

In the inky darkness of 1 a. m. a squad 
of British police with side arms surrounded 
a small bungalow in the village of Ashram 
Karadi near Surat one momentous night 
last week. 

Silently through the bungalow’s open 
door entered an Englishman with an elec- 
tric torch, a magistrate representing The 
Emperor. 

A few hours earlier George V had as- 
sented, as Emperor of India, to what was 
about to be done. His assent had been 
cabled by Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald to the Viceroy of India, 
Baron Irwin. Making grotesque patterns 


of light and shadow, the flashlight danced 
about the bungalow until it picked out 
sleeping St. Gandhi who stirred, awak- 
ened blinking, grasped the situation at 
once and quietly observed: 

“So you have come for me?” 

“Vee. 

“Will you permit me to brush my teeth 
before I accompany you?” 

“Y-y-yes,” said the flabbergasted mag- 
istrate. 

Rising and lighting a lamp, the Saint 
took up his toothbrush, covered the bris- 
tles with coarse grey granules, began to 
scrub. 

“T am brushing my teeth with contra- 
band salt. I presume I am being arrested 
for breaking the salt laws?” 

Rather sheepishly the magistrate ex- 
plained that St. Gandhi was not being ‘“‘ar- 
rested.” After much delving the smart 
advisors of the Viceroy had unearthed an 
ordinance 103 years old. Under article 25 
of this disused law it is still the absolute 
prerogative of the Crown to incarcerate 
under “personal restraint” in India, ‘‘any- 
one against whom there may not be suffi- 
cient grounds for institution of judicial 
proceedings, or against whom such pro- 
ceedings might not be adapted to the na- 
ture of the case.” Foreign statesmen could 
but humble themselves again at this fresh 
proof of the British “genius for govern- 
ment.” 

Goat’s Milk. In a special first-class 
railway car, St. Gandhi was rushed un- 
resisting through the night to Borivli. 
Outside this town the train halted and the 
prisoner was ushered into a handsome 
limousine with rich, closely drawn cur- 
tains, the type of car in which the wife 
of an Indian Maharajah is taken for a 
ride. With an Englishman disguised as 
an Indian chauffeur at the wheel, the car 
sped to Yeroda jail in Poona. There offi- 
cials did all in their power to make St. 
Gandhi comfortable, showed reporters a 
dozen woolly animals of purest strain, 
purchased by.His Majesty’s Government 
to supply the prisoner with his favorite 
beverage: goat’s milk. 

Nervous Breakdown. Why was St. 
Gandhi in effect kidnaped by due process 
of law? 

The crushing mental and moral stresses 
set up by his movement had caused the 
nervous breakdown, earlier in the week, 
of Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, chief com- 
missioner of the North West Frontier 
Prince. In a state of emotional collapse 
Sir Horatio sailed for England, beaten by 
weapons beyond his ken, as St. Gandhi 
hopes many another and finally all Eng- 
lishmen will sail. 

Moreover, mutiny was in the air. After 
hiding the fact for days, His Majesty’s 
Government was obliged to admit in an 
official communiqué last week that the 
conduct of two platoons of the second 
battalion of the 18th Royal Garswal Rifles 
at Peshawar recently was “unsatisfac- 
tory’—that is, these Hindu troops dis- 
obeyed their British commander’s order 
to fire on a Hindu mob. 

With unrest seething hotter and hotter 
all over India it was no mean proof of 
Baron Irwin’s iron nerve and fitness for 


the post of Viceroy that the saintnapping 
was accomplished with such masterly fi- 
nesse. 

“There will be... battle!” Avow- 
edly St. Gandhi has been courting jail, 
but when he achieved this “martyrdom” 
last week, immediate results were meagre. 
Baron Irwin had taken the precaution to 
revive and strengthen the disused Press 
Act of 1910, decreed that every obstrep- 
erous Indian newspaper must post high 
bonds to obey the Censor or cease publica- 
tion. At one stroke this not only muzzled 
but stopped the presses of many provincial 
editors who dared not risk a large for- 
feiture plus the further risk of confisca- 
tion of their entire plants at the Govern- 
ment’s pleasure. To stifle criticism further, 
the Viceroy used his imperial power to 
suspend for the remainder of 1930 the 
chief political bodies: the executive coun- 
cil and the legislative assembly. 

Gagged by Britain, enjoined by St. 
Gandhi to non-violence, Indians faced ap- 
peals by his followers to join in a “Day 
of Mourning,” march in protest parades, 
participate in hartals (do-nothing strikes). 
Shops were shuttered and barred in Bom- 
bay, Ahmadabad, Jalalpur as great num- 
bers of workers struck in these cities. 
Guarded by armored cars; some factories 
at Bombay kept going, their workers har- 
ried by swarms of pickets. Censorship 
made certain that any bad news would be 
at least delayed. Said Mrs. Gandhi mildly 
when told of her husband’s incarceration: 
“I hope India will show her mettle and 
make a fitting reply to the Government’s 
unwarranted action.” Cried Devi Das 
Gandhi (son), as he was jailed for “‘sedi- 
tion” last week at New Delhi: ‘There 
will be a great battle raging presently that 
cannot but end in the liberation of India!” 


CHINA 


Basso Profundo Falsetto 

Deep-voiced, hairy-chested Marshal Yen 
Hsi-shan, who is carving out a State for 
himself in northern China (Time, Feb. 
24), boldly decreed last week that his 
chief city shall again be called “Peking,” 
meaning “Northern Capital.” 

In Nanking (“Southern Capital’’), 
where the Nationalist Government which 
purports to rule all China is established 
(Time, Oct. 29, 1928), slender, shrill 
President Chiang Kai-shek insisted that 
Peking’s real name is the one he gave it 
two years ago, “Peiping,” which means 
“Northern Peace.” 

In Yen’s re-christened capital one Dr, 
Tchou Gao-hsing assumed the title of 
“Foreign Minister,’ announced last week 
to the Great Powers that the marshal will 
shortly call a People’s Congress in Peking 
to elect Yen the President of all China, 
and that President Yen will have as his 
war minister famed General Feng Yu- 
hsiang, redoutable master of the largest 
private army in the world: 150,000 men 
(TimME, July 2, 1928). 

It is no coincidence that exactly 18 
months ago General Feng, far from being 
Yen’s war minister in Peking, was actually 
President Chiang’s war minister in Nan- 
king. 
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Frugal Hearst 

F a Hearst editor were to allow a news 

story to appear in his paper with a large 
initial letter, such as begins this sentence, 
swiftly would he be called to account for 
violation of orders. 

Following his economy program (TIME, 
April 14) Publisher Hearst has now ta- 
booed all such ornaments, all “freak” 
typography. Not even Arthur Brisbane’s 
“Today” column is exempt. Hearstpapers 
are expected thus to save $100,000 this 
year in composing room time, solely 
through relieving linotype operators of 
calculating indentations, counting lines. 

EDITORS who feel they must have 
some artistic liberty in typography, will be 
permitted to use “all caps” in the first 
word of any story, as in this paragraph. 
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Gentlemen of the Press 


In the fall of 1927 The Sportsman, a 
monthly for gentlemen, was less than 
one year old. President-Editor Richard 
Ely Danielson wagered with his advertis- 
ing staff: “When you succeed in selling 
100 pages of advertising in a single issue, 
I will give you a champagne dinner.” 
Last week in a Manhattan club, cham- 
pagne corks popped in salute to 102 pages 
of advertising in the May Sportsman. A 
joyful loser, Editor Danielson toasted his 
admen. A graceful winner, Chief Adman 
Ralf Coykendall called the hundred-mark 
but a milestone. 

Unique in its tone, The Sportsman 
is not for the ringside habitué, not for the 
occasional “hunter” who combs the hills 

















SPORTSMAN DANIELSON 


“By every decent definition... .” 

once each year for a legal maximum bag 
of game, not for the bleacher authority 
on batting averages. Its rich illustrations 
depict gentlemen riders taking jumps 
handsomely: “Mr. Lewis Lacey... 


leads Mr. Hopping over the boards in the 
third match at Meadow Brook”; a priest 
blessing the hounds of Chagrin Valley 
Hunt Club before the chase. 





The very casual presentation of exotic 
subject indicates how far aloof is The 
Sportsman’s clientele from the mass of 
U. S. readers: “The Business of Crick- 
ing,” “Badminton Takes Hold,” “Alliga- 
tors for Sport,” “The Scientific Sport of 
Bird Banding,” “In Praise of the Bilge- 
board Scow.” In the May issue, with a 
display of pride such as attends an epochal 
event, The Sportsman presents its 
“scoop”: complete data and sail plans of 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenging Shamrock 
V and the four U. S. contenders for the 
honor of defending the America’s Cup in 
September—material never before di- 
vulged in advance of the race. 

The Sportsman circulation, necessarily 
limited, is guaranteed 15,000. While about 
18,000 copies are delivered, no effort is 
made to swell that number. At the age 
of two the magazine began to make money. 

Distinctive as the magazine is The 
Sportsman staff, principal names of which 
appear in Boston and Manhattan Social 
Registers. Editor Danielson, chief 
founder, may add to his signature the 
initials M. F. H.—Master of Fox Hounds 
of Groton Hunt Club. (The Sportsman 
is the official organ of the Master of Fox 
Hounds Association, representing 70 
clubs.) His forefathers settled Danielson, 
Conn., in 1707. 

A certain disdain of “games” as op- 
posed to “sports” is reflected in Mr. 
Danielson’s editorials and his “Leaves 
from a Sportsman’s Notebook,” monthly 
feature of the magazine. Says he: “Sport, 
by every decent definition, is confined to 
man’s contest with wild life or nature. 
It has nothing to do with man’s competi- 
tion with man—except in those cases 
where nature ... decides—in the last 
analysis—the issue.” To Sportsman 
Danielson football, golf, tennis, trap- 
shooting, are games; fox-hunting, sailing, 
mountaineering—Sports. 

Principal aides to Sportsman Daniel- 
son are Christian A. Herter, Harvard 
1915, of Boston, who winters on his fami- 
ly’s South Carolina plantation; and Busi- 
ness Manager Powell Mason Cabot, 
Harvard 1918, of that branch of the his- 
toric family which seven years ago vainly 
sued to prevent a Philadelphia fam- 
ily of Kabatchniks from becoming 
Cabots (Trme, AprIL 12, 1926). All 
three were associated for four years as 
editors and manager of IJndependent, 
weekly opinion sheet, until it was merged 
with Outlook. Managing Editor Frank 
A. Eaton, responsible for the rich appear- 
ance of The Sportsman, leaves to take a 
similar position on Holiday, a monthly 
publication to be published in October by 
the American Automobile Association. 

The Sportsman’s contributors are 
nearly all non-professional writers, mostly 
men and women of wealth—eager to write 
of the sports on which they may be au- 
thorities. Riding far afield from the 
game-getters (Field & Stream, etc.) and 
from the magazines for idle gentlefolk 
(Town & Country, The Spur, etc:), the 
gentlemen of the Press who run The 
Sportsman have tried the fence into a field 
of distinctly sporting aristocracy and 
cleared it neatly. 


Block to Yale 


The pedagogy of journalism is largely 
limited in the U. S. to public and semi- 
public institutions and a few scattered uni- 
versities lying west of the Alleghenies. Of 
the 19 schools recognized by the American 
Association of Schools & Departments of 
Journalism, only five are not state colleges, 
Announced last week was the first endow- 
ment of journalistic lectures among the 





Pau. BLock 


$100,000 for his purposes, possibilities. 


older Eastern private schools. Publisher 
Paul Block of the Brooklyn Standard 
Union* gave Yale $100,000 with which 
to employ a lecturer or lecturers to “estab- 
lish a program of studies in the graduate 
and undergraduate schools to trace the re- 
lation of the newspaper Press to modern 
affairs. This plan does not contemplate 
the development of courses of a vocational 
nature, but it is expected to bring the 
students . . . to a clearer understanding of 
the réle of the Press in the complex social 
and political life of the modern world.” 

Yalemen could think of several reasons 
for Publisher Block’s action. His son 
Paul Jr. is a Yale freshman, His son Billy 
is preparing to enter. Some even thought 
that Publisher Block, who made known 
that perhaps he himself would deliver a 
few of the lectures, might want audience 
for some of his own views on_ the 
profession. é 

Of the Block-backed courses and their 
purpose said he: “Since I myself have 
been in the newspaper business since I 
was 17, I naturally am interested in having 
the coming generation realize the purposes 
and possibilities of newspapers. The 
courses in journalism are not intended to 
be a school of journalism. They should ac- 
quaint the young men with the obligation 
which serious newspapers feel to serve 
the public, with the importance and the 
necessity of a free Press.” 


*Also of the Duluth Herald, Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, Toledo Blade, Newark Star-Eagle, Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 
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SHOULDER to shoulder with industrial 
and business management, the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools are train- 
ing men for greater efficiency. Training 
them to do a better job where they are— 
and qualifying them for consistent pro- 
motion in the line of their employment. 

Studying at night and during their 
spare time with this biggest of all edu- 
cational institutions, one hundred and 
eighty thousand men are learning to be 
better salesmen, better mechanics, better 
executives — accountants — draftsmen — 
engineers. 

Through I. C.S. instruction they are 
becoming worth more, to their employers 
and to themselves. 

There is a growing appreciation of the 
value of employee training among far- 
sighted corporations. Instead of hiring 
skilled workers away from other firms, 
business management today is developing 
them inside the organization. 


— > SS 
TRAINED Men Go FARTHER 


Personnel directors have been taking 
untrained men, studying their aptitudes, 
gauging their character, and training 
them for more responsible positions. The 
consequence invariably has been to in- 
crease efficiency and loyalty. 

In line with this advance, great indus- 
trial and commercial corporations the 
country over have asked the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools to help 
them select and train the right men. For 
these groups of employees special courses 
are arranged, combining the advantages 
of systematic shop work with chosen 
courses of study. 

Today there are more than 2700 com- 
panies co-operating with the I. C.S. in 
this practical plan of vocational training. 
Among them are 335 railroads in the 
United States and Canada, and hundreds 
of industrial organizations, including 
large motor companies, steel works, elec- 
tric plants, public utilities, coal and oil 


companies, and chain store systems. A 
number of these concerns have a thou- 
sand men or more enrolled for I. C.S. 
instruction. 

Over 2100 separate lesson units make 
possible flexible programs of training, 
adaptable to the exact needs of any busi- 
ness. And the International Correspon- 
dence Schools’ system provides a variety 
of teaching methods, ranging from in- 
dividual home study to supervised class- 
room instruction in the plant. 

Whether a student enrolls through his 
employer or on his own initiative, it is 
the policy of the I. C.S. wherever pos- 
sible to help him choose a course along 
the line of his daily work—to train him 
on the job—for the job. 

We have prepared a booklet, “The 
Business of Building Men,” containing 
further details of employee training 
under the I. C. S. plan. We shall be glad 
to send you a copy on request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 





REDUCED 
SUMMER RATES 


to and from 


California 
“ oo 


turbo-electric 
33,000 tons— 


S. S. Virginia, 


Three great, new 
liners, each over 
S. S. California, 
S. S. Pennsylvania. All outside 
rooms, many with baths. Out- 
door, built-in-deck swimming 
pools. All modern shipboard 


luxuries. 


13 days Coast-to-Coast. Fort- 
nightly sailings. Special garage 
decks for passengers’ autos taken 
uncrated as baggage. 
Special round trips—One Way 
Water, One Way Rail—at reduced 
rates. 
Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
460 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, our offices elsewhere, or 


authorized S. S. or R. R. agents, 


fon ama Pacific 


¢ sarees 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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AERONAUTICS 





Galluping Coburn 


When Frederic Gallup Coburnsucceeded 
Graham Bethune Grosvenor as president 
of The Aviation Corporation (Time, April 
28) word went about that other changes 
in high office would swiftly follow. Last 
week two such changes occurred. Quietly, 
C. S. Reed resigned as president of Avco’s 
subsidiary Fairchild Aviation Corp. Pre- 
cipitately, James Franklin Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the transport-managing subsidiary 
American Airways Inc. (Time, Dec. 30), 
resigned from a reputed $100,000-a-year, 
three-year contract. Both vacant offices 
were then filled by Frederic Gallup Coburn. 


——— 


Market Place 

Sixteen years ago Charles Coolidge 
Parlin, commercial researcher for Curtis 
Publishing Co., toured the U. S., studied 
the automobile industry. ‘“Conserva- 
tively,” accurately, he then forecast the 
mergers, used-car crises and heavy casual- 
ties among builders which soon after came 
to pass. 

Last week appeared Mr. Parlin’s analysis 
of the aviation industry, based on a six- 
month, 20,387-mi. flying survey of the 
land. “Conservatively” predicted Re- 
searcher Parlin: 

In ten years, 250,000 privately owned 
planes will fly the U. S. airways; in 15 
years, 1,000,000. 

Air transport between neighboring 
major cities will approach “streetcar fre- 
quency.” 

A large proportion of U. S. businessmen 
will commute between offices and country 
homes in their own planes, piloted by flying 
chauffeurs. 

Within ten years, ten companies, pro- 
ducing fewer than 20 makes of planes, will 
hold more than 90% of the total volume 
of business. 

Aware of the Parlin vista, aware also 
that more wealth reposes in Manhattan 
than anywhere else in the U. S., the avi- 
ation industry last week arrayed itself as 
never before in the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce’s first New York show. 

On show were the most massive ships 
now plying the transport lines within the 
U. S. and to Central and South America. 
Assembled for the first time anywhere 
were a Fokker F-32, a Consolidated Com- 
modore boat, a Ford 5-A7, a Curtiss 
Condor, a Savoia-Marchetti S-55 boat, a 
Sikorsky S-38 amphibian. 

Surrounding these monsters, suspended 
above them and ranged about Madison 
Square Garden were 41 commercial, sport, 
training and fighting planes, five gliders, 
15 types of engines. Total value of ex- 
hibits: $2,000,000. 

Professional and lay interest alike cen- 
tred upon the Diesel engine which is al- 
ready well known by name to thousands 
who never looked upon an airplane motor. 

Another to capitalize upon advance fame 
was the tiny Aeronca sometimes referred 
to as a powered glider, which, with its 
2-cylinder 30 h. p. motor, had flown from 
Cincinnati to New York at $9.60 fuel cost 
(True, April 21), Other comparatively 
new features were likewise to be found 
among small craft: the Sikorsky S-39 


four-passenger sport amphibian; the East- 
man small flying yacht; the Whittelsey 
flying boat; three two-place craft, Hunt- 
ington Governor, the Continental Sport, 
and the Engineer Aircraft Corp.’s The 
Engineer, the latter capable of storage 
with wings folded in a garage 20 x 11 ft. 

Only one markedly radical design was 
shown: George Fernic’s ‘‘tandem”’ mono- 
plane with its three-wheel landing gear. 
Of low-wing sport type, the plane has a 
small auxiliary wing mounted in the fore 
of the fuselage which, by stalling earlier 
than the main wing, reduces the chances 
of complete involuntary stalling and 
spinning. The third wheel, mounted be- 
neath the nose, places the ship in constant 
flying position, also prevents nosing over. 

Engines in the show ranged from the 
30 h. p. Aeronca to the 1,800 h. p., 18- 
cylinder Isotta-Fraschini, largest single- 
unit aircraft power plant ever built. 


Flights & Flyers 

American Boy. A flight from New 
York to Los Angeles, begun on Monday 
and completed Sunday, is not in itself 
remarkable. But if the flyer be the young 
son of a crack airman who met spectacu- 


lar death; and if the boy seeks a “junior 








Wide World 
Juntor GoLDsBoROUGH 
New York Monday, Los Angeles Sunday. 


speed record,” public fancy is captured. 
Last week Frank Goldsborough, 149, son otf 
the late Brice Goldsborough,* crossed the 
U. S. in 34 hr. 3 min. flying time, in a bi- 
plane named American Boy. Previous 
“record” of 48 hr., set last year by 18- 
year-old Richard James, was spread over 
a month elapsed time.’ Young Golds- 
borough’s flight was punctuated by forced 
landings. Overtaken by darkness near El 
Paso, he settled down on the desert beside 
a truck. “Two prospectors were in it. 


*Brice Goldsborough, expert of Pioneer In- 
strument Co., was navigator on Mrs, Frances 
Grayson’s amphibian Dawn which was lost be- 
tween New York and Newfoundland at the start 
of a trans-Atlantic flight (Time, Jan. 2, 1928.) 
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Shy high 


“See that rangy bronzed fellow with the slim brunette,” 
said the boss of the flying field. “They used to come over 


here late every afternoon to watch the planes. Anyone could 
tell they were engaged: they weren’t out of each other’s sight 
for a second. Finally, they decided to go up. It was a short 
flight, just over the ridge and back, and I saw them as they 
stepped from the cabin. Both wore a blissful expression. 
She spoke first: “Wasn’t it simply marvelous!’ 

“After that they flew pretty regularly. Then, first thing I 
knew, he was on the field in flying togs and going over the 
training ship with McAuliffe. 

“A few weeks later he was asking me what I thought of 
the Curtiss Robin. Well, I said, she holds the world’s endur- 
ance record but I wouldn’t let records alone influence me. I’d 
consider the construction and the outfit that made it. Now, the 
Robin is a cabin plane. That gives you comfort. Its fuselage 
is of tubular alloy steel construction, providing strength far 
beyond any actual requirement. That gives you safety and 
reduces upkeep and depreciation. As for stability, the Robin 
is so easy to handle, it practically flys itself. You see, it’s 
built by Curtiss-Wright and they have the greatest engineer- 
ing staff in the country. As for price, Curtiss-Wright puts 
out a Robin, powered with an OX5 engine, at $2,495. Un- 
limited production facilities, I guess, is the reason they can 
give so much plane at the figure. Even with the bigger en- 
gines, the Challenger and Whirlwind, Robin prices are low. 

“*T’'m sold on it myself,’ agreed the young fellow, and then, 
grinning, “What’s your opinion of it for a honeymoon?’ 

“Yes, he got his Robin. But I don’t see how it left the 
ground with all the ribbons and shoes that were tied to it. 
A few days after the wedding when I went South to go over 
a new service field, I spotted their ship. A mechanician 
satisfied my curiosity. “Oh, them,’ he said, ‘those love birds 
are stayin’ at the Inn. They'll go up about sunset so’s to get 
closer to the moon.’ 

“Theyre back ‘now, as you see. He has a local electric 
refrigerator agency and he flys twice a week to his home 
office in Cleveland to see about shipments and special 


orders, Doing quite a business, I hear.” 


ee 
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The Robin Cabin Monoplane is now 
available in types and at prices to 
fit every need. A 4-passenger model 
powered with 185 h. p. Curtiss Chal- 
lenger engine is $7,995; a 3-passenger 
model with 165 h. p. Wright Whirl- 
wind is $5,995; and with the OX5 
engine, $2,495. 

Wheel landing gear is interchange- 
able with Edo Floats and the Robin 
may be converted to a seaplane in 
two hours. Curtiss Robin owners en- 
joy full day and night service at forty 
bases throughout the country. 


Detailed and illustrated literature 
about the Robin—the family plane of 
America—will be gladly sent you. 
Write Dept. R7, Curtiss-Robertson 
Airplane Mfg.Co., division of Curtiss- 
Wricnt, 27 West 57th St., New York. 


me) CURTISS ROBIN 


For Business + Pleasure + Instruction 
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Union Pacific 
also conducts 
escorted all-ex- 
pense tours, Ask 
about them, too. 












Union Pacific— 
The Short Cut 


to Vacationland 


Why waste time en route when a 
glorious vacation awaits you in the 
West? Let Union Pacific save you 
days for more beauty and pleasure 
. . . carry you in comfort all the way 
... get you there rested and fresh. 
Union Pacific serves 15 National 
Parks and reaches more of the 
scenic West than any other railroad, 


Berthoud Pass; ona Rocky Mountain NationalPark tour 


Colorado 


America’s Mountain Playground Only One Night Away 


from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha, via Union 
Pacific. Pack your fishing tackle and come to the glorious Rockies. 
Enjoy the thrill of camping in mountain forests...swimming in 
mountain lakes... riding, climbing snow-covered passes. Breathe 
real fresh air. Come back to your work a new man. Via Union Pacific 
you can also see Colorado on a combination tour with Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton . . . Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks, 
or as an easy side trip en route California or Pacific Northwest. Six fast 


trains daily to Colorado in season, including the de luxe Columbine. 


Reduced Fares All Summer to Colorado... California and 
Hawaii... Pacific Northwest and Alaska... Rocky Mountain, 
Zion, Bryce, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone-Grand Teton National 
Parks. At little more than half the usual fares. 


For information and illustrated booklets mail coupon below 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 79 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 
Please send me complete information and booklets. 


I am interested in a vacation trip to 








Name Street__ 


City ___ state __ 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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They treated me royally, shared their food 
and water with me... . In taking off 
next morning along a narrow road lined 
by telegraph poles, I had a cross wind and 
just clipped the lower left wing tip, but I 
got into the air safely.” 

No Barograph, No Record. From the 
sheer cliffs bordering Point Loma, Calif. 
last week youthful Glider-Pilot Jack Bar- 
stow in a Bowlus sailplane was launched 
over the Pacific’s edge. All that day and 
most of that night he soared over land 
and water, sometimes in cold wind and 
rain, conversing occasionally through the 
darkness with his friends below. When he 
landed, at the end of 15 hr. 13 min. he 
had shattered every existing endurance 
record for gliding* and yet, officially, had 
made no flight. Reason: he had taken 
along no barograph to register in ink, on 
a clock-controlled drum, the fact that his 
craft was in flight for the time elapsed. 

Later, properly equipped with a baro- 
graph, Barstow took off again. After 
soaring eight hours, a gust of wind caught 
his sailplane, dashed it to the bottom of 
a canyon. His injuries will confine him 
to bed for two months. 





“+ 

Ladies’ Endurance. Mlle Lena Bern- 
stein, 24, Russian emigrée, took off from 
La Bourget airport on Thursday morning, 
descended Friday evening with a new 
ladies’ endurance record of 35 hr. 46 min. 
55 sec. sustained flight, surpassing by 
nearly ten hours the previous record (26 
hr. 21 min. 32 sec. by Elinor Smith), fall- 
ing 2 hr. 14 min. short of the men’s record 
(last October; Vern Speich at Long Beach, 
Calif.). 








Mantrap. Crowds at a Diisseldorf air- 
port last week cheered while Daredevil 
Willie Hundertmark stood up in his plane, 
seized and clung to a rope ladder suspended 
from a second plane flying above him. 
Intermittently, for a half-hour, they con- 
tinued to cheer while, with Daredevil still 
dangling from the bottom rung, the plane 
swooped and circled low. Then with 
horror they saw that the acrobat was 
tangled in the ladder, was too exhausted 
to free himself. Rescuers tried to snatch 
the swinging body but it was tangled too 
badly. The plane had to land. Daredevil 
Willie Hundertmark was dragged to death. 





a 


Cured. On the theory that shock some- 
times relieves deafness, one D. Allen Ditt- 
man of Waynesburg, Pa. went aloft over 
Bettis Airport, Pittsburgh, last week with 
Pilot Chester Pickup. At 10,000 ft. Pilot 
Pickup put his plane into a power dive. 
At 7,000 ft. the terrific pressure shattered 
the windshield, the glass cutting Pickup’s 
face, momentarily stunning him. Unable 
to regain control, Pickup motioned Ditt- 
man to jump with him. Dittman, whose 
‘chute failed to open until he had dropped 
to 1,000 ft., landed on the roof of an 
open hearth furnace of Carnegie Steel Co., 
directly alongside the wreckage of the 
plane. Questioned by mill police, Dittman 
heard. 





*Official world record, 14 hr. 25 min. by 
Ferdinand Schulz, Germany, 1928; official U. S. 
record, 9 hr. 5 min. 32 sec., Hawley Bowlus, 
Point Loma, March, 1930; previous unofficial 
world record, 14 hr. 45 min., Lieut. Dinort, 
Germany, 1929. 
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Dante found a universe of his own 


HREE times banished under 
pain of death from his native 
city, Dante the Florentine wan- 
dered for many years an exile. 
That was 200 years before the 
discovery of America. When scientific 
knowledge was not what it is today. 
Yet the great mind of the poet, 
reaching out for consolation, was 
able to fashion in rich medieval 
pattern a complete, logical new 
universe of its own. 


moveable earth, numerous heavens, 
cavernous inferno, and island mount 
of purgatory. 

Scarcely our own idea of the 
scheme of things, is it? 

But today, just as much as in the 
13th century, it is a habit character- 
istic of gre: at minds to look up, 
above and beyond the immediate 
circle of activity this way to visual- 
ize the world as a whole. 

That’s what maps 
help you do. And 
therein lies their 
fascination for every 
cultivated man and 
woman. 

Good maps can 
pluck you entirely 
out of your sur- 
roundings. Place 
you instantly here, 
there, wherever you 


aS Earthy "Paradise 


the trained observer a complete story 
that is stimulating, re freshing! 
Learn to enjoy them oftener. 
Maps have all the profitable charm 
of the world’s best books. Teach 
your children to use them, too. 
Rand M¢€Nally & Company have 
been for 60 years the most highly 
regarded and best known makers 
of fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their prod- 
ucts are on sale at 
leading stationers’, 
booksellers’, or di- 
rect. And that habit 
of scrupulous accu- 
racy down tothe last 
minute detail, which 
is so essential to 
quality map making, 
carries over into 
every phase of 
Rand ME€Nally & 


of ie The universe of the immortal 
1 Coe. Divine Comedy, with its fixed, im- to be. 


f the Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
ttman Rand M¢Nally products listed below: 


wish in imagination 


Company’s many 
And tell to 


activities. 


RAND MSNALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 
Dept. E-5 
ExuHIsITs AND SALESROOMS 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Washington San Francisco 
National Press Bldg. 559 Mission St, 


The Mountain of Purgatory 


Publications Maps Atlases 


Text Books School Maps 
Children’s Books Auto Road Maps 


1 U.S. Child Life Magazine Commercial Maps ac et cia 
Sowlus, Bankers’ Monthly Economic Maps 


official Banker's Directory Aviation Maps ve Railroad, 
Dinort, Banker's Bulletin Special Maps to Order Airline and Bus Tickets 


General Atlases 


In, by Commercial Atlas 


Los Angeles 


Globes General Printing 125 EB. Sixth St. 


Coupon Books 
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uppose you do? 


What if you do know New York, 
Chicago, Boston and even London and 
Paris . . . Have you ever been to 
Budapest? (Now that is a bright thought!) 


Sidewalk cafes. Gypsy music. Hungarian 
color. It's as gay as Paris but the accent 


is different. Artists love it, and so will | 


you. You remember how the Danube 
cuts old Buda and newer Pest in two? 
Of course, if you don't want to go to Buda, 
Europe is full of other gorgeous places. 


And the letter in the alphabet that leads 
to them all is “C“. Because “C” means 
Continent, Comfort and Cunard. It means 
Commodious Cabin, and Tourist Third 
Cabin Liners... a superb Cuisine you 
Can't forget, Congenial fellow passen- 
gers, and deft English Stewards who speak 
your language. The Cost of Cunard’s 
super-service for Cabin Travel is happily 
within any moderate budget.. «making 
your memorable tour little more expen- 
sive than an ordinary vacation. 


RATES 


CS ee eam me 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN . . . « « « 108 up 


Join the Cunard Travel Club! 


Write for folder outlining important advantages. 


See your local agent or 


CUNARD 
CABIN SERVICE 





25 Broadway, New York 











1840 . NINETY - YEARS . OF . SERVICE . 1930 | medallists: 
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Royal Academy 


With flunkeys in scarlet posted at por- 
tals blossoming with hydrangea, the an- 
nual Royal Academy exhibition opened 
last week in London’s Burlington House. 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald and his daughter Ishbel were first to 
arrive, followed by hordes of British so- 
cialites. The best-dressed gentlemen and 
worst-dressed ladies in the world gathered 
in the galleries, talked very loudly, paid 
but scant attention to the pictures. Less 
notable people, among whom was a bland 
Chinaman with a topper and a green 
orchid, found a few exhibits to interest 
them. 

In the plethora of dull, traditional con- 
ceptions, Herbert Haseltine’s black mar- 
ble Aberdeen Angus Bull and Mark Sy- 
mons’ Crucifixion (“Were You There 
When They Crucified My Lord?”) drew 
the most comment. In the latter, Calvary 
was peopled with a jeering crowd of mod- 
erns such as might be seen in any derisive 
London or Manhattan mob. There were 
the usual mannerly portraits of royalty. 
In one room Dame Laura Knight, attired 
in a white felt sombrero, with red pigtails 
coiled over her ears, was to be seen con- 
templating her own scenes of circus life, 
and Artist George Frederick Arthur 
Belcher stalked about, his ruddy face and 
bushy red eyebrows set off by a bright 
blue foulard stock. Women, young and 
old, crowded around Augustus John’s por- 
trait of London’s rash theatrical favorite, 
Tallulah Bankhead, daughter of onetime 
(1917-29) U. S. Congressman William 
Brockman Bankhead of Alabama. She was 
pictured wearing the diaphanous salmon 
negligée which elicited so much gasping 
and sighing from the stalls during her 
recent London appearances in He’s Mine. 

Previous to the opening, considerable 
resentment was aroused by the fact that 
Dean Cornwell, famed U. S. illustrator, 
was being permitted to hang one of a series 
of Biblical paintings which had appeared, 
with text by Manhattan Adman Bruce 
Barton (Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born), in Good Housekeeping magazine. 
But those who had objected so noisily to 
this indignity paid little attention to the 
bright decorative scene, in which the feet 
of Jesus were being washed by the tears 
of a sinner, once it was on view. 

As is customary, Tailor & Cutter, Lon- 
don’s sartorial trade sheet, reviewed the 
clothes painted by artists upon their sub- 
jects. “The collar seam is incorrect, the 
sleeve is a catastrophe!” railed Tailor & 
Cutter at Sir William Orpen’s portrait of 
Architect Guy Dawber. “Alas, all of Sir 
William’s sleeves are wrong this year.” 





Advertising Awards 

The little galleries of commercial art 
which constitute the advertising sections 
of the better magazines become yearly 
more creative. Last week, when the Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art was 
shown in Manhattan’s Art Center, there 
was scarcely a picture which would not 
have seemed startling in the prosy adver- 
tising pages of a decade ago. Among the 








Miguel Covarrubias, famed young 
Mexican caricaturist; for his figure paint- 
ing for Steinway pianos symbolizing 
George Gershwin’s tone poem “An Ameri- 
can in Paris”—a bright pastiche of café 
awnings, waiters, cocottes, gendarmes, 
public lavabos, seltzer bottles, with the 
long vacant face of the American staring 
out of the foreground. 

Walter Frame; for his luscious still- 
life of a plate of cookies and a Devil’s 
Food layer cake (Procter & Gamble Co.). 

Edward Arthur Wilson; for his pic- 
ture of a sleek mahogany water runabout 
chasing along an arboreal stream (Dodge 
Boats). 

Robert Gellert; for his crimson car- 
card of a lady and gentleman riding a 
tandem bicycle, entitled ‘“‘The Old Songs” 
(Atwater Kent radios). 

Peter Arno; for his brisk drawing of 
an old codger making out his Christmas 
list and impelled by the appearance of a 
fireman at the window to remark, “Bless 
me, why didn’t I think of hose before?” 
(Peck & Peck, Manhattan haberdashers). 

William Welsh; for his pen and ink 
drawing of a couple standing beneath the 
wing of a giant airplane, scanning the skies 
(Thomas Heath clothes). 

Anton Bruehl; for his striking photo- 
graph of two dark steamship funnels, light 
and dark ventilators (Weber & Heilbroner, 
clothiers ). 

Walter Buehr; for his magazine cover 
depicting a maroon-roofed mansion, a pink 
terrace surrounded by trees, occupied by 
a group of fashionables, the whole scene 
viewed from above (House & Garden). 

a 
Valentiner’s Week 

Last week occurred the soth birthday 
of Director William R. Valentiner of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, onetime director 
of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in Ber- 
lin. It was perhaps his happiest birthday. 
First, 50 friends gave him a dinner, and 
$5,000 in gold. Second, he had just engi- 
neered for his museum the largest exhibi- 
tion of Rembrandts ever assembled in the 
U. S. There were 78 paintings, ten of 
them owned in Detroit, many loaned by 
the nation’s wealthiest private collectors 
—John Pierpont Morgan, Michael Fried- 
sam, Charles M. Schwab, Jules Semon 
Bache, et al. 

Of another event-of-the-week Director 
Valentiner was prouder still. He was able 
to announce that, thanks to his own astute 
connoisseurship, his Detroit Institute ot! 
Art had acquired a genuine Titian, the 
golden, mellow portrait of a Venetian 
Doge. For this masterpiece, which he 
valued at $150,000, Director Valentiner 
had paid only $400, at an auction of part 
of Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museums 
great Havemeyer Collection (TIME, 
March 24). It had been labeled “School 
of Titian,” but Director Valentiner, ob- 
serving the sensitively rendered fingers ol 
the Doge’s hand upon his sword hilt, gam- 
bled $400 and had an expert scrape ott 
layers of 30-year-old overpaint. In his 
judgment that this was a real work ot 
Titian he was soon joined by no less a 
master of the genuine picture market than 
Sir Joseph Duveen. 
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Motor oil is made... 
not found! 














Yet why is it that a lot of intelligent 
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the ground? Maybe it’s because of so much talk about crudes. Of course you know there 










aren’t any crudes you can use in your engine. You couldn’t properly lubricate your engine 
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with crude oil any more than you could shave = with a piece of iron ore. And 
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buying an oil just because it is produced from any particular crude is buying 


BLIND. The three most important things to know about an oil are: 






. i ~~ 
your oil S24 
4 ater, 


Y ts mia bs 4, . 
1. The maker’s KNOWLEDGE. wey ae 2. The maker’s PROCESSES and EQUIPMENT 








and 3. The maker’s ability to SELECT crudes. But knowledge and equipment come first. 







No one ever FOUND any lubricating oil. Lubricating oil is not found, it is MADE. 







are open— when you know 






that your oil is made in the most modern plants of their kind in the world, and that its 
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When you want to buy the best oil you can possibly get to lubricate your engine efficiently, 






drive in where you see this sign. Ask for the type of Mobiloil made especially — /*sK ere 







for the engine of your car as recommended on the Mobiloil Chart. Mobiloil \Mobiloil/ 





is MADE by the Vacuum Oil Company. 








CANADIAN NATIONAL~-TO EVERYWHERE 


FASTER 
CANADAY 
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ANAD 


she Largest Kailway System in 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 
BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Ave 
CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St. 


CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave. 
DETROIT 
1523 Washington Blvd 

DULUTH NEW YORK 

430 W. Superior St 505 Fifth Ave 
KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA 
705 Walnut St 1422 Chestnut St 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave 


MINNEAPOLIS 


518 Second Ave. Soe. 
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IN CANADA 


all you 
this year 


Why seek afar for old-world pleas- 
ures that lie at your very door. 





Come to Canada! 


.. . TO THE GRAND OLD 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC... 
where the musical language of 
France is spoken and modern re- 
sorts dot a countryside of land- 
marks and ancient tradition. 


...or TOCANADA’SATLANTIC 
PROVINCES ... Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island ... rich in colonial charm 


and the customs of Scotland and 
England. 


Here indeed is boundless scope 
for your vacation, Lakes, streams, 
forests, seashore... and the sports 
that go with them. Famous Lower 
St. Lawrence resorts, quiet re- 
treats, camp life and picturesque 
cities including gay Montreal, 
beautiful Ottawa, ancient Quebec 
and historic Halifax and Saint 
John ... offering an unlimited 
programme of sightseeing, fun and 
freedom. 


Seasoned travellers find Eastern 
Canada so satisfying. It offers 
everything. 


Full information on 
Eastern Canada may 
be obtained from any 
Canadian National 
Office. 


NATIONAL 


America 


ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St 
SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
901—15th St., N. W 


PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Avenue 
PORTLAND, ME 

Grand Trunk Ry. Sta 
PORTLAND, ORE 
302 Yamhill St 
ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 








RELIGION 


Battle of Lexington 


Last January Rev. Julius Arnold Ve- 
lasco, 31, rector of St. John’s Church 
(Episcopal) of Dayton, Ky., journeyed 
to Ellicott City, Md. There, by a Catholic 
priest, he was married to a Catholic girl, 
blonde Catherine Rogers. Quickly, back 
in Kentucky, rumor began to spread that 
Rector Velasco. had broken a_ promise. 
His ecclesiastical brethren in the diocese 
of Lexington, Ky., had known of his court- 
ship. Therefore, before his ordination, he 
had been asked by a committee of the 
diocese to pledge that in the event of his 
marrying a Catholic, he would resign his 
orders. Greatly exercised by Rector 
Velasco’s deed was Right Rev. Henry 
Pryor Almon Abbott, Canadian-born one- 
time rector of Chicago and Baltimore 
churches, Bishop of the Lexington diocese 
since May 1929. Soon both Bishop Abbott 





' and Rector Velasco had plenty to say. 


Fortnight ago Rector Velasco was placed 
on trial before an ecclesiastical court of 
five local Episcopal priests, charged with: 
1) violating his pre-ordination pledge; 2) 
conduct unbecoming a minister; 3) using 
defamatory language about Bishop Abbott. 
Rector Velasco claimed that his pledge had 
been revoked before his nuptials. Said he: 
“Love does not wait on religious persua- 
sion. I married her not because she is a 
Roman Catholic but in spite of it.... 
I want my orders as much as any man 
ever wanted to serve his God, but I see 
no reason why I should not marry the 
girl I love.” The court found that Rector 
Velasco’s pledge had indeed been expunged 
from the records, acquitted him from 
charges 1 and 2, held him guilty of charge 
3, sentenced him to a reprimand from 
Bishop Abbott. 

Holding, despite the court findings, that 
Rector Velasco had broken his “plighted 
and written pledge,” that it would be im- 
possible for a bishop to recognize such a 
man in his diocese, Bishop Abbott last 
week went to a meeting in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Lexington; characterized the 
sentence of a reprimand as “absurd.” Then 
he astounded his colleagues by resigning 
his Bishopric. Afterwards he donned 
knickers and an eyeshade, sought the quiet 
golf links. Said he: “So far as I am con- 
cerned, the Roman Catholic issue made no 
difference. . . . It was merely a question 
of the honor and integrity of an ordained 
priest. o 


In Oberammergau 
(See front cover*) 

In the Bavarian village of Oberammer- 
gau, the social register is the Holy Bible. 
Rising young men aspire to be Peter or 
John or Joseph, the more self-confident 
of them have even thought of being Jesus 
himself—in the hallowed Passion Play, 
which has been presented in Oberammert- 
gau since 1634. In 1633 the inhabitants 
promised God that thereafter, once every 
ten years, they would dramatize the last 
earthly days of Christ, if only Heaven 
vould check the Black Plague whose dark 

*Painted at Oberammergau for Tre by Artist 
Adolf Dehn of Berlin, 
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24 -foot Chris- 


O land Sypsy ever enjoyed the freedom of that nomad of the water, Craft Runabout, 


the Chris-Crafter. To him the waterways of the whole world lie open ce 


125 H. P., speed 
35 M.P.H. 
$2850 


There are no white lines, no straight pavements. Every bay and river 


invites the Chris-Crafter to rest or to explore, to hunt or to fish. The 


shorelines offer wide diversity of play and recreation. Thrilling races, NEW]: 


reg: attas, bo: at P< arties , pic nic s$, SOC Ii al affai airs-——zi all are within range of the 


hie room Chris-Cra ce er Ever wate -rside f: mil ne seds a Chris-Cr: ft, and ever 
» * y y 


7-foot Run- 
25 M. 


A few desirable 


member of the family will enjoy and use it. It handles even more easily than a PR eee mare 


. . . - - _ aaa 
motor car and has the same steering, starting and lighting equipment. There are details. 
Le ~ Q 


fast, racy runabouts, luxurious sedans, commuters, 
cruisers and yachts in the 19350 Chris-Craft fleet. 
Let the Chris-Craft merchant help you select the 


one that fits your desire. Illustrated catalog may 


be had by writing Chris Smith & Sons Boat 
Company, 285 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 


Wire for 


ris-Cra 


World's Largest Builders of 
All- Mahogany Motor Boats 


Runabouts Sedans Commuters Cruisers Yac hts 


25 Models 17 to 48 feet —$1295 to $35, 000 
























shaves are comfort-full 


YOULL FIND new and greater 
comfort in a Squibb double- 
action shave. 

Squibb’s Shaving Cream has 
two actions. It protects you 
from the razor’s rasp by shield- 
ing the skin with an anti-fric- 
tion balm. And Squibb’s re- 
places the pliant oils essential 


to the skin. 


This second action makes the 
double-action shave a_ revela- 
tion in shaving comfort. You 
feel a big difference in a Squibb 
shave because other shaving 
creams, as a rule, remove the 
delicate oils. Notice how Squibb’s 
takes away the usual dryness 
and tightness of shaving and 
leaves instead a lasting, velvet 
comfort. 

Get a tube of Squibb’s Shav- 
ing Cream at your druggist’s. 
Listen to WILL ROGERS each Sunday evening 
at 10 o’clock, New York time, over the Colum- 

bia Broadcasting System. 


SQUIBB’S 


Shaving Cream 
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miasma had penetrated even into the Ba- 
varian Alps. 

Oberammergau lies in a valley of those 
Alps, a town of ornate chalets inhabited 
chiefly by woodcarvers who combine 
medieval craftsmanship with modern sales- 
manship, who ship their whittlings all over 
the world. Over the town looms the jagged 
Kofel peak; in the town a bearded news- 
boy, attired in plus fours, sells his papers 
from a motorcycle. It is a town of anach- 
ronisms but the Passion Play is still its 
overtone. 

Last week Oberammergau was ready to 
present the Passion Play again, beginning 
May 11, with 32 regular and 34 supple- 
mental performances planned to accom- 
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tableaux, a duty customarily undertaken 
by those who have played the Christ. 

The beloved veteran will be succeeded 
by Alois Lang, a woodcarver, of whom he 
is a distant relative. There are some 200 
Langs in Oberammergau. Alois is tall. 
robust, 38. In 1922 he lost the election to 
play Jesus by only a few votes, thereafter 
understudied Anton Lang. He is elegantly 
mannered, confident, magnetic. He keeps 
40 hives of bees, likes to smoke and drink 
beer with the Apostles at the Hotel Alte 
Post. He carves innumerable wooden 
Christs, and exhibits no false modesty 
about his exalted position in the Passion 
Play. No one is happier in Oberammergau 
than his stout, simple wife, who might 
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International 
VIRGIN MARY 


Her younger sister is prettier. 


modate some 300,000 visitors throughout 
the summer. Most of the small boys were 
groomed for supernumeraries, had let their 
hair grow until it tumbled about their 
shoulders. Almost every house was swept 
and scoured, its spare rooms prepared for 
visitors. Everyone who attends the Pas- 
sion Play (admission $5) has to pay $11 
or $12 for two nights’ lodging whether he 
remains or not. During the Play season 
practically every Oberammergau home is 
also a pension. Important or lucky visitors 
are billeted at the house of the Virgin or 
Jesus or one of the Apostles. 

The auditorium, with a semi-circular 
windowed roof and a huge open-air stage, 
has been enlarged to receive an audience 
more than twice as great as Oberammer- 
gau’s total population of 2,500 souls. Of 
that number, some 700 are participating 
in the Play. As the opening performance 
neared, there was great tension, for this 
year, for the first time since 1g00, a new 
man was to play the leading role. 

The Jesus. Anton Lang, a _ potter, 
played the part in 1900, 1910, 1922. Now 
55, he was considered too old to play it 
again by the 21 electors chosen by all 
Oberammergau to determine the cast. 
Says he: “You do not know what a great 
physical strain it is to hang on the cross 
for a half-hour.” Instead of risking heart 
failure in this fashion, Anton Lang will 
read the prologs to the 18 acts and 25 


International 
Mary MAGDALENE 


An engineer altered her career. 


easily be mistaken for his mother. Some 
villagers will tell you that the hair of Alois 
Lang owes its luxuriant curliness to a 
permanent wave. 

Between Anton and Alois Lang is no 
great friendship, nor any notable rivalry. 
Long ago Anton signified his willingness 
to resign the role. There was the matter 
of his age, and resignation did not mean 
the loss of money. The Passion Players 
receive negligible salaries—one-fourth of 
the profits, another fourth for expenses, 
another for furnishing the pensions, an- 
other for communal purposes. Said Cath- 
olic America last week: “A dentist’s bill 
which Mr. Lang contracted after the Pas- 
sion Play was eight times as large as the 
sum he received for... 68 perform- 
ances.” Possibly, however, Anton Lang 
resents the fact that his daughter was not 
chosen for the leading female rdle. 

The Virgin. Anni Rutz, awkward, 
homely, sweet-tempered daughter of a 
widowed candy shop proprietress, will 
play the Virgin this year. Anni is a typist 
in a saw mill, the first blonde to play 
Mary in the living memory of Oberam- 
mergau. No trouble has she had in ful- 
filling the obligation of the chosen Virgin 
to lead a seemly life. For a while it seemed 
that her younger, much prettier and lazier 
sister might receive the vote, but the 
Oberammergau electors are discerning 
men, not to be influenced by appearances. 
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THE MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 


pant Secon 


PIONEER 
LIMITED 


CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE + ST. PAUL + MINNEAPOLIS 


ISTORY will record The Pioneer Limited as 


the first among limited trains to adopt roller 
bearings... anovelty when introduced; now the 
source of modern travel’s finest riding ease. Time 
and again, all over its great transcontinental 
system, The Milwaukee Road has pioneered in 


transportation progress ... since it first linked 


Chicago and the Twin Cities. It was first to intro- 
duce steam heat, electric lights, all-steel cars 
between these cities . . . first and only line to 
operate over its own rails all the way from 
Chicago to the Pacific Northwest... first to use 
electric power on transcontinental trains... first 
to engage a world-famed restaurateur, Rector of 
Broadway, to supervise dining car cuisine. Inno- 
vations ... Milwaukee Road innovations... every 
one of them. To the foresight that conceived 
them, The Milwaukee Road's famous fleet owes 


its enviable place among the nation’s trains. 
For copy of “’Key Notes” containing information concerning 


this railroad, its famous trains and the territories they serve, write 
The Milwaukee Road, Room 865 J, Union Station, Chicago, Illinois 
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UPPER PHOTO: Blast Furnaces 
at Night, Pueblo Steel Works. 


MIDDLE PHOTO: Lariat Trail 
Highway up Lookout Mountain, 
Snowy Range in the Distance. 
LOWER PHOTO: Mountain 
Peas in Fremont County. 
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COLO Raso 






THE 
KEY STATE 
OF THE 

NEW WEST 





USE THIS SUMMER to Learn the 
Advantages Colorado Offers You 


OLORADO has in abundance everything you can 

reasonably want. A superb climate to live in; un- 
excelled business conditions, with enormous natural 
resources to stimulate enterprise and create oppor- 
tunity; constant sunshine and rare, dry air to maintain 
your health; ideal environment for happy home life, 
AND the privilege of enjoying on each week-end the 
paradise of Rocky Mountains that people come half 
way around the world to see! 

It is very probable that you would live more hap- 
pily, and longer, in Colorado. The proposition de- 
serves study and a good way to study it is to come 
to Colorado on your vacation, whether or not you 
ever decide to move here. But first let us send you the 
new Colorado book and any other information you 
desire. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


Serve Colorado lamb as the meat course for your Sunday dinner. 
Besides being an excellent source of protein, Colorado lamb 
supplies minerals and vitamins. An ideal body builder 










The Mary Magdalene. They did not 
choose Hansi Preisinger for the Virgin, for 
instance, because she is engaged to an 
engineer in Munich. Those who hurriedly 
enter her father’s Hotel Alte Post after 
dark are apt to find Hansi embracing her 
young man in the shadowy taproom, and 
such actions would be frowned upon on 
the part of the chosen Virgin. But Hansi 
is a fresh, strapping brunette, popular, 
capable, so she was elected to play Mary 
Magdalene. Her mother and father, the 
latter somewhat weakened by a convivial 
life, display satisfaction in their daughter’s 
success; Hansi cheerily conceals her re- 
gret that she cannot appear as Mary, 

The Judas. Guido Mayr, hale, clever 
woodcarver, is to be villain for the second 
time. But Johann Zwink, who played the 
role several times, will continue to be 
missed whether Mayr is good or bad. For 
Zwink, a mellow, watery-eyed, lovable an- 
cient, now exceedingly poor, is considered 
by many in the village to have been the 
best character actor that Oberammergau 
ever had. His was naturally a Judas face. 
Because his spirit was quite otherwise, he 
used to rehearse his part by walking about 
town, mumbling imprecations in his beard 
against the Christ until he almost believed 
them, became suicidally inclined. It has 
long been Johann Zwink’s great desire that 
his son might succeed him. But the son is 
given to carousals and balladry unbecom- 
ing a Passion Player. 

The Director is Johann Georg Lang, 
40, a teacher of woodcarving who is un- 
related to either Alois or Anton Lang. A 
lively man of theories, he has eliminated 
much of the archaic flavor of the produc- 
tion; has, for example, substituted for the 
usual motley of costumes a color scheme 
of white, gold and grey. 

These and the other characters are likely 
to be observed playing cards during the 
evenings at the Hotel Alte Post. Fanni, 
a large waitress with an enormous goitre, 
circulates briskly with bubbling seidels. 
One may also see the town’s chief radio 
dealer, who wears a swooping beard and a 
medieval smock which smothers his ankles, 
or a clean-shaven, spruce young fellow in 
a well-tailored sack suit who sells Biblical 
images and avidly studies history. In one 
corner is likely to be another modern, 
slightly sour-looking youth—Oberammer- 
gau’s intellectual, who reads Freud, Jung 
and Adler and despises the Passion Play. 
Those who have an introduction may be 
able to chat over the steins with Alois 
Lang himself. He talks of his War ex- 
periences. But he does not dwell on their 
grisly side, on his own _ hand-grenade 
wounds. Instead, he says: “Every mortally 
wounded soldier I ever saw who had time 
to think before he died called on God.” 
Young & Old Bishops 

In Cincinnati last week the oldest Epis- 
copal Bishop in the U. S. consecrated the 
youngest Episcopal Bishop in the U. S. 
They were Boyd Vincent, 84, Bishop of 
Southern Ohio, native of Erie, Pa., Yale 
1867, bachelor, onetime rector in Erie, 
Pittsburgh, resident of Cincinnati since 
1889; and Henry Wise Hobson, 38, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Southern Ohio, native of 
Denver, Yale 1914, husband, onetime rec- 
tor in Worcester, Mass., major in the 89th 
Division of the Infantry during the Wat. 
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“Barbasol makes every 


shave a masterpiece’ 


* * Barbasol makes close harmony between the blade and the beard. 











Courtesy of National Broadcasting Company 


VINCENT LOPEZ, society’s favorite musical conductor, a distinguished 
pianist and radio celebrity, creator of harmonious dance rhythm enjoyed by 
millions, whose masterful performances have made his name world-famous. 


a friends practically write the Barbasol advertise- 
ments. Mr. H. J., out in Nebraska says, “Barbasol does 
the business so pleasantly and smoothly that one marvels—and 
it cuts the time in two.” From Ohio, W. D. G., an ex-barber, 
says, “I must admit after two years refusal to give Barbasol 
even a trial, that it is just wonderful.” From Texas, J. W. B. 
writes, “Barbasol is far superior—not the slightest irritation, 
smarting or burning after shaving.” (Yes, we'll supply these 
hames on request.) 


Follow these directions and you'll follow the crowd 


Try Barbasol tomorrow morning and learn why it’s the 
fastest growing shaving cream in the world. Give up all 
your old ideas about shaving. Start fresh. Don’t touch 
a brush; don’t look for a lather. Barbasol is different; 
new; modern, 

a Wet your face. Better yet, wash it in soap and water 
and leave it wet. 2 Spread on Barbasol. Don’t rub it in. 
3 Wert your razor and — shave! 





* Barbasol testimonials 
are not paid for. 


There’s a sort of magic in the way it softens the hairs and makes them 
come off close and clean and easy—all in quick tempo, too. Barbasol 
has made all the old-fashioned jazzing around with brush and rub and 
lather completely out of date. It’s modern. That’s why I use it every day.” 










That’s all! You’ll hardly believe 
it when you feel the crisp, clean way the 
blade slides along. Man, what comfort! How 
quick and easy. And how soft and refreshed your face 
feels. No lotions needed here. And blades last longer, too. 


Treat yourself to Barbasol now. Generous tubes, 35¢ and 
65¢. All drug stores have it, of course, Get set for a trial 
tomorrow and —the shaving surprise of your life! 


Thé Barbasol Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





BARBASOL 
SKIN FRESHENER 
A great facial pick-up for men. Douse 
it on face and neck when you need a 


bracer — morning, noon or night. 
It tingles, rejuvenates. Try it! 








Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


No brushing —No lathering—No rubbing 
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EDISON: 


Can we 
obtain, without 
seling pressured 
survey of our cor 
respondence time 
and cost ? 
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YES. Our private study of your 
office makes selling pressure un- 
necessary. The data will prove 
invaluable in organizing the flow | 
of business in every department 
whether there are many letters 


| 


or a few. 


Let us prove this. Telephone “The 
Ediphone,” your City, or ask us 
for the book, “An Easy Way 


to Chart Your Correspondence.” 





THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 






World-Wide Service 


in all Principal Cities 


THE THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 

The Traitor. Should a post-War actor 
be given the part of a doddering, wicked 
old banker who alternately prides himself 
on his previous cozenages, commends him- 
self to his Maker and deliciously recalls 
former amours, he would probably per- 
form with modern restraint, permitting 
the audience only an occasional glimpse of 
his inward turmoil. But really to do jus- 
tice to the character, oldtime theatregoers 
think the gusto of an oldtime actor is re- 
quired. In The Traitor, such a part is that 
of Banker Huddlestone, and such an actor 
is Fuller Mellish, 65. For the past half- 
century Actor Mellish has played enough 
engagements to occupy three columns in 
the theatrical Who’s Who. 

Banker Huddlestone, who learned as a 
young man to examine Bibles carefully 
“because people have a way of concealing 
banknotes between the leaves,” having 
absconded with a despatch box crammed 
with money after his bank failed, must flee 
London. Abetting him is Lord Northmour 
(Charles Penman), a characteristic young 
Scottish product of Stevenson, whose 
moods fluctuate between violent fits of 
rage and bitter cynicism. Unfortunately 
for all concerned, Banker Huddlestone was 
entrusted with funds of the Carbonari, a 
cabal which, in the last century, was trying 
to liberate Italy. Cornered in Lord North- 
mour’s lonely cottage, surrounded by 
treacherous quicksands — links — on the 
coast of Scotland, it develops that the 
price of rescue is Banker Huddlestone’s 
blonde and comely daughter. 

To those who like a good tale of adven- 
ture, the barricading of windows, the issu- 
ance of arms to all hands, the grim 
preparations for defense bring a feeling of 
delight. It is as though the audience itselt 
was also in the game, playing at being 
besieged. The Carbonari arrive, of course, 
and cannot be wheedled with money. They 
want the blood of an Englishman, Banker 
Huddlestone. And Banker Huddlestone’s 
daughter does not want to marry North- 
mour, but Northmour’s gallant friend 
Cassilis. In the end, the Italians and the 
daughter of the leather-faced, dissolute old 
banker all get their wish. 


— a 


Courtesan. A boon to playwrights is 
the telephone. Without it, they would be 
hard put to concoct plays in which less 
than three characters appear. Like last 
season’s duolog Jealousy (TIME, Nov. 5, 
1928), the efficacy of Courtesan, which has 
but one character, depends largely upon 
Alexander Graham Bell’s most useful in- 
vention, used more than 20 times during 
the three acts. 

The life story of Alice Trevor (Elsa 
Shelley), onetime showgirl, kept woman, 
entails nine other people. To keep Alice 
talking, Playwright Irving Kaye Davis— 
who wrote Diana, based upon the life & 
times of the late Danseuse Isadora Dun- 
can—depends upon her natural inclination 
for conversing with herself, to pictures of 
her mother and friends, to servants who 
never appear or reply. Thus the audience 
is made aware that Arthur Blandick Ross, 
one of “‘the 400,” whom she expects even- 


tually to marry, has allowed her to be in- 
sulted at a reception at which he was to 
introduce her to his “élite” friends. So 
distraught is Alice that forgetting her hus- 
band has come to town and left her six- 
year-old son in her bedroom, she makes 
an assignation with the pianist on the floor 
below, hoping to convince him that she is 
a good girl at heart. 


In Act III audiences almost forget that 
they are witnessing a clever tour de force 
and dramatic illusion dominates. Rikol- 
nikoff proves to be “just like the rest” and 
Alice stabs him, unhappily forgetting to 
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ELSA SHELLEY 
She has to go to the telephone. 


remove her scarf from his chambers. Her 
husband informs her that he has remar- 
ried. The telephone conversations become 
more frenzied and the pace quickens to 
the hotel detective’s hammering on the 
door. Climax is reached when she eschews 
an extremely poisonous snake (which she 
keeps, oddly enough, in her boudoir)— 
thereby relieving it of all reason for its 
presence—and hurls herself down 18 floors 
to the street. 

Actress Shelley is one of a family of 
Russian musicians. Her uncle is professor 
of the violin at the Leningrad Conserva- 
tory. Schooled in Manhattan, she attended 
Columbia, at one time studied to become 
a physician. Her first legitimate part was 
with Ethel Barrymore in The Lady of the 
Camelias in 1918. The following year she 
toured with Walter Hampden as “Juliet,” 
later appearing in the Theatre Guild’s 
Power of Darkness and Peer Gynt, She 
likes to climb mountains, drive horses, eat 
spinach “because it reminds her of the 
country and gardens.” Audiences watch- 
ing her are reminded of Actress Claudette 
Colbert (Time, April 28). Because she 
is an admirer of Poet Percy Bysshe Skel- 
ley, and because of the vulgar significance 
which attaches itself to the word “broad,” 
two years ago she changed her name, 
which had been Bertha Broad. Critics 
thought her performance in Courtesan a 
trifle vociferous but capable. 
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: ® Thousands of miles of highways are painted 
‘ to make our traffic safer. More miles are 
added every day at a cost of from $25 to $50 

a mile. Like the cars that travel them, many 

of these highways are painted with nitrocellu- 
lose lacquer, because it dries more quickly than 


‘ other materials and is highly resistant to wear. 

































These same properties, quick-drying and toughness of 

film, make nitrocellulose lacquer the most satisfactory 

finish for thousands of articles varying from fish hooks 

to fire engines. Lacquer has other advantages, however. 

@ It is waterproof, and can be cleaned readily with soap 
and water. It is easily applied to wood, metal, plaster, 

textiles, floor and wall coverings, and other surfaces. It 
is made transparent and invisible or in beautiful opaque 
colors. Special solutions of nitrocellulose are excellent 

adhesives, and stiffeners for fabrics. 


| 


In the last three years consumption of nitrocellulose 

lacquer and solutions has more than doubled, princi- 

pally because manufacturers are constantly finding new 

applications for it that reduce their costs and improve 
their products. Lacquer is sold by paint, varnish, and 
lacquer manufacturers. They maintain research lab- 
oratories to aid in developing new uses 
for this product, and it may pay you 
to consult those who supply your 
finishing materials. — 


We will gladly send you a booklet, 
FE The Story Of Modern Lacquer, if 
~ you will write for it on your business 
stationery. 


The Hercules Powder Company does not 
manufacture lacquer, celluloid, or other 
pyroxylin products. We produce nitrocellu- 
lose from which these materials are made. 


R ODUCT S DEPART ME Be 
AHERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


98 5 KING STREET, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


NITROCELLULOSE: cOTTON cettutlos€:.::NAVAL STORESs +: - ORPLCOSIves 
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THE NEW FOUR-MOTORED "-32, WHICH CARRIES 30 PASSENGERS AND TWO PILOTS 


-FOK 


AFFILIATED WITH GENE 





ITES IN THE AIR 


CLOCK ticks off the awaited second. A giant 


Fokker roars down the runway. It leaves on 
time. It will arrive on time. It may point its nose over 
the Rockies or other mountainous terrain. It may speed 
over the Caribbean Sea, out of sight of land. It may 
run into high winds or storm, fog or darkness. But 
those who loll in its comfortable cabin can habitually 
rely on reaching their destination more promptly and 
safely than in any other airplane. For Fokker planes 
have written in the sky a record of twenty-five million 
miles of dependable travel. On one transport line alone 
they have flown over four million miles with never a 


serious mishap. A stupendous record, indeed, but based 


on the solid facts that Fokker has built more planes 


than any other manufacturer on earth, that Fokker 


planes have made twice as many of the famous pioneer- 


ing flights as any other make of plane, and that Fokker 
genius and Fokker experience are now supported by 


the vast scientific and production resources of the 
largest industrial organization in the world. When you, 


therefore, want to go somewhere speedily, enjoyably 


and safely, you will be wise to fly in this plane which 


has proved itself today to be the plane of tomorrow. 


For the use of business executives, for pleasure, and for transport use, Fokker 
now makes ten different models of airplanes: single and multi-engined types, land 


planes, sea planes, flying boats, amphibions. Because of economies due to production 
principles of General Motors, prices are probably less than you might expect. Con- 
venient terms may now be arranged on the GMAC finance plan. Requests for in- 


formation or demonstration are invited, and will be promptly answered. Fokker 


Aircraft Corporation of America, General Motors Building, New York. 
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GENEML MOTORS CORPORATION 
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200 miles at 83.53 miles per hour. 








Such a car as you’ve heard people talk 
about .. . speculate on... foretell. A brilliant 
little car that can dart through traffic lanes, slip 
into impossible parking spaces. A car that will 
run forty miles ona gallon of gas... one thou- 
sand miles on a 2-quart filling of oil. Run you 
for ten thousand miles on fifty-six dollars worth 
of gas and oil. The car of 1935 is here! 


The new Austin is an auxiliary car to supple- 
ment the work of its more expansive brother 
—the rolling power house that now serves your 
family. This Bantam car is ready to leap off 
anywhere, at a moment’s notice ...to the station 
...to the club. ..to the shopping center... to 
the office...a brisk, smart mount for the minor 
journeys. A car for the individual. 


the new AUSTIN bantam 
..@ Car lo rum aroun np 


THE AMERICAN 


UST? 


Swiss Automobile Club a Fahrt Durch Schlesien. First — second 
Touring Race. First. 


—gold and silver medals and cups. 


Designed for compactness...no larger than 
necessary to transport you and a companion 
anywhere. Its wheelbase will be only seventy- 
five inches. Its width will be sixteen inches less 
than standard. 

It comes to America with an international 
reputation. In the past eight years it has left a trail 
of broken records across the four old continents. 

The new American Austin claims its place 
in your menage as a unit for speedy, economical, 
individual transportation. Many noted European 
families count their Austins in fleets of three to 
six. Its exceedingly low cost will surprise you. 
Why don’t youwrite forcomplete specifications? 

AMERICAN AUSTIN CAR CO., INC 
7300 WOODWARD AVE, DETROIT, MICH. 


Brooklands Racing Drivers Club, England. = Seramban Hil) Climb, Borneo, 9. Monthlery, France. 24 hour 
First — Second — Third. 








race at 64.75 miles per hour. 


Melbourne, Australia. 2 50 miles. 
54.8 miles per (imperial) gallon. 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Senator & Mrs. Guglielmo Marconi 
on his yacht Electra anchored off Civita- 
vecchia, Italy, talked via wireless tele- 
phone with President Karl August Bickel 
of the United Press, President David Sar- 
noff of Radio Corp. of America, and Presi- 
dent M. H. Aylesworth of National Broad- 
casting Co., all in Manhattan. The con- 
yersation was broadcast. After Senator 




















Keystone 


Mrs. Marconi 
“Have you heard the news?” 


Marconi had expressed confidence in 
trans-Atlantic telephone television, inter- 
national broadcasting and had commented 
on the new radio station a-building at 
Vatican city (Time, April 21), said Dona 
Maria Cristina Bezzi-Scala Marconi to 
President Sarnoff: ‘Have you heard the 
news?’ 

Sarnoff: “T have. Is it a girl or a boy?” 

Mrs. Marconi (laughing): “I don’t 
know yet.” 

Sarnoff: “Well, I hope it’s whatever you 
want it to be.” 








Wilhelm, eldest son of onetime Crown 
Prince Frederick Wilhelm of Germany, 
Went up in a balloon with four companions 
near Konigsberg, Germany; was carried 
out over, descended into the Baltic sea, 
spilled out. A motor boat picked up two 
of the passengers. Wilhelm and the navi- 
gator swam ashore. 


King Christian X of Denmark was 
sound-cinematized riding his horse through 
the streets of Copenhagen. 


—— 


Roberta, 18, daughter of Soul Saver 
Aimee Semple McPherson, sailing with her 
mother from Palestine to Constantinople, 
fell from the upper to the lower deck of 
the boat, suffering severe injury. Her con- 
dition prevented Savior McPherson from 
accompanying her flock to Oberammergau, 
ermany, 





Ss noade i2Y shaving 
whut tt ts to -day. and 


Mh! boy! anels atis rei 


HE other dawn—I’m bending the elbow 

—shaving. As usual the slaughter is com- 
plete—the air blue—and the cat’s hiding 
under the refrigerator. 


When in walks the wife with a bottle, which 





After-Shaving Lotion, 75c 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Talcum, 50c 


Shaving Stick, 75 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 


Sougtre Koyale 


(PRONOUNCED FOO-ZHAIRE ROYAL) 


MlerShaving Lotion. 
HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 
CREATOR OF TOILETRIES 
FOR THE ELECT 





she hands me, saying—“Douse this on your 
grouch.” 


Well, I did. And man—in ten seconds I’m 
cuckoo with joy. A few drops on my face and 
the old epidermis is as supple as a babe’s, 
fresh and cool—exactly like a half-hour mas- 
sage by my favorite barber. 
“How come?”—chortles I. 


“Fougére Royale After-Shaving Lotion,” 
whistles she, “by Houbigant, maker of the 


> > ® a a + 
‘finest women’s preparations. There’s only one 


difference between our faces— big boy —and 
that’sthe scraping yougive yours witharazor.” 
P. S. I forgot the Shaving Cream and the 
Tale—Fougére Royale, too. One’s a lather 
mine — non-irritating, non-caustic. The 
other’s the smoothest blend of invisible, 
he-man powder that ever finaled a shave. 

Note to Wives: If you want to break your 
spouse of his habits of grouching, just mail 
the coupon below for free, generous samples 
—mildly perfumed with that wholesome out- 
door fragrance Fougére Royale (Royal Fern), 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. J-9 
539 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me without charge, trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion 
and Shaving Cream. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 














I; there a 
Jekyll-Hyde coming 
to work for you? 


There’s a dual personality in most of 
us—a good and a better self—or a 
good and weaker self. All “trusted” 
employeesarenottrustworthy. Those 
who are, welcome a Fidelity Bond as 
a sign that all’s well. Why wait then 
to bond your employees, until under 
stress, somebody makes off with the 
cash-box ? 


Etna writes practically every form of 
Insurance and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. A2tna protection reaches from 
coast to coast through 20,000 agents. 
The Atna agent in your community is 
a man worth knowing. Look him up! 





The 4tna Casualty and Surety Company 
affliated with The Aitna Life Insurance 
Company « The Automobile Insurance 
Cc —— « The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut 


ATNA-IZE 
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Mengelberg for London 


In Manhattan definite announcement 
confirmed recent rumor: Conductor Wil- 
lem Mengelberg will not return next sea- 
son to the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony (Time, Jan. 27). In London 
last week it became known that he had 
been engaged to conduct the London 
Symphony in 60 concerts, an ambitious 
orchestral season for Britishers, inspired 


by the recent visits of the Berlin and 
Vienna orchestras under Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, another onetime New York 


Philharmonic conductor. 


London Season 


A chill London dawn broke on Covent 
Garden last week and disclosed sight 
other than the wholesale display of arti- 
chokes, turnips, lettuce, peas. Outside the 
shabby old opera house which today stands 
in the centre of the market district, a 
queue of patient men and women had 
formed. Wise ones had brought camp 
stools, rolls, coffee, to wait as comfortably 
as possible to buy their seats for the open- 
ing of London’s opera and social season. 

At 7 p. m. those fortunate enough to 
have gained admission were gawking excit- 
edly at the entrance of three princesses 
into the Royal Box—Princess Mary and 
her cousins Princess Helena Victoria and 
Princess Marie Louise.* Conductor Bruno 
Walter arose and swept together the first 
vigorous strains of the Meistersinger over- 
ture. Then were displayed the tight-toned 
“Walther” of Tenor Rudolf Laubenthal; 
the homely, “Sachs” of Baritone 
Friedrich Schoor; the heavy, smoothly 
sung “Eva” of Lotte Lehmann, important 
soprano of the Vienna Staatsoper. 

London’s opera, although on the 
grade so far as quality is concerned, 

still of shorter duration than that of most 
altel cities. This year its ten-week 
season will be distinguished by the per- 
formance of two complete Ring cycles, by 
the addition to the repertoire of Monte- 
mezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re and Johann 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus. Among new 
singers will be Tenor Beniamino Gigli of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Soprano Edith 
Mason of the Chicago Civic Opera. So- 
prano Rosa Ponselle, sensation of last 
year, will return. 


—__ « —— 





bourgeois 


New Instrument 


Long have instrument makers. striven 
to achieve fine tone-divisions, only to be 
hampered at each turn by man’s clumsi- 
ness. The possibilities of the violin, for 
example, are limited to quarter-tones due 
to the breadth of man’s finger. 

Last week two Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology professors, Arthur Cobb 
Hardy and Sherwood F. Brown, an- 
nounced a new instrument which takes 
the burden of precision off man, puts it 
on electrical apparatus. No strings, no 
vibrating air columns are in their inven- 
tion, which may best be compared to the 
reproduction apparatus for Movietone 
talking pictures. 


*Daughters of the late Princess Christian 


of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, 
King Edward's 


sister. 


Sound tracks such as now border motion 
picture films, are imposed on a revolving 
glass disc. A series of shutters, connected 
with a keyboard, covers the maze of 
tracks. When a key is depressed its shut- 
ter opens, allows a beam of light to pass 
through the disc, shine on a photoelectric 
cell. The light is transformed into an elec- 
tric impulse, the impulse into sound. 
Working on this purely electrical prin- 
ciple the fineness of tone division becomes 
limited only by the ability of the human 
ear to perceive. 

Although this is only a new applica- 
tion of an old idea it opens startling new 
music fields. By changing the glass disc 
the instrument may be made to emulate 
any known string or wind instrument. 
Thus, it is possible to foresee a symphony 
orchestra made up of a hundred Hardy & 
Brown devices keyed to simulate violins, 
piccolo-flutes, oboes, French horns. 

The disc on the M. I. T. instrument 
was keyed to a three-octave board, re- 


produced deep pipe organ notes. Unlike 
Leon Sergeievitch Theremin’s “ether 
music” box (Time, Sept. 30), Hardy & 


Brown’s development does not slide from 
one note to another, slurring the inter- 
vening ones. 

Prior to now the finest tone-division 
ever achieved was on the arpa citera, a 
zither-like instrument with a one-octave 
range which produced sixteenth tones. It 
was played with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra three years ago by Beatrice Weller. 
Specially constructed French horns have 
also achieved sixteenth tones. 


rr 





May Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time will note the 
noteworthy :* 

Symphonic: 

Stravinsky’s Sacre 
Leopold Stokowski and the 
Orchestra (Victor, $8)—A 
relevant recording of the ballet music re- 
cently given its first U. S. stage produc- 
tion (Time, April 28). Stokowski’s disc 
version preserves much of the naked in- 
tensity of the original, reveals his com- 
plete mastery of the ‘crazy, conflicting 
rhythms. 

Bach’s Suite No. 3 in D by Désiré De- 
fauw and the Orchestra of the Brussels 
Royal Conservatory (Columbia, $6)—A 
vigorous, forthright reading of Bach’s most 
popular orchestral suite. A sombre Corelli 
saraband is played by Enrique Fernandez 
Arbés and the Madrid Symphony as filler 
for the last record. 

Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony in D 
Major and the Scherzo and March from 
his opera The Love for Three Oranges 
(Victor, 2 records, $2 each)—Prokofiev s 
fast-stepping rhythms played with exhila- 
rating, almost whirlwind effect by Con- 
ductor Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony. 

Berlioz’s Roman Carnival Overture and 
Stravinsky’s Fire Bird Interlude by Ga- 
briel Pierné and the Colonne Orchestra of 


du Printemps by 
Philadelphia 
particularly 


*Prices listed are for entire albums which 
include several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75c, standard price for popular 
10-inch records. 
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Where Giantess 


Liners 
head for 


EUROPE... 

















Québec? It’s for the new Empress of Britain, 
Canadian Pacific’s 40,000 gross-ton giantess. 
Ready in 1931, with every luxury of ocean travel, 





2 DAYS FROM THE SEA 





Tuis mammoth arm of the Atlantic floats an 
ocean-going traffic of 220 vessels a month, 
Canadian Pacific’s fleet of 18 plies the St. 
Lawrence seaway, headed by the Empress and 


Duchess liners, famous ocean giantesses using this 
shortest and most direct route to and from Europe. 
This fleet offers spacious first class accommoda- 
tions with every luxury known to ocean travel 
»+.the last word in cabin class... tourist third 
and third class as well. After only 4 days open 
ocean, its liners land at Cherbourg, Havre, South- 
ampton, Antwerp, Hamburg, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Belfast, London. 









© Asso. Screen News, Ltd., Montreal 


Can you believe there are giantess 
ocean liners whichstart their European 
voyage 2 days within the heart of 
America? Can ydu believe they sail 
from America’s second largest sea- 
port... Montreal ...1000 miles from 
the sea? . 
To believe it, you must realize the 
St. Lawrence is an actual arm of the 
ocean. Millions of years ago, it thrust 
its way 1000 miles into the continent. 
That thrust was the birth of the 
great American seaway...with2 great 
seaports, Québec and Montreal, the 
latter just an over-night jump for 
75°o of America’s population. 
Crossing to Europe via the St. 
Lawrence seaway is adding another 
country to your trip, quaint Norman- 


she’ll make Europe in 5 speeding days! 


Steaming past Berthier up to Montreal 


French Canada. For 2 days, picture- 
book habitant hamlets, headlands, 
ox-tilled fields, rivers and spruce 
forests cry you a memorable bon 
voyage on either deck-rail. 

Ask anybody who has “discovered” 
the St. Lawrence seaway. They’ll tell 
you it’s the delightful way of going 
to Europe. 

Information, reservations, St. Law- 
rence booklet ... from your own 
agent or Canadian Pacific offices in 
New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 

Also inquire about ‘all-expense’’ 
House Party Motor Tours, $395 and 
up, and Collegiate Tours, $335 and 
up, visiting principal European 
countries and Passion Play. 


iT. LAWRENCE...CANADIAN PACIFIC 


THE SHORTER SEAWAY TO 


EWROPE 
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Do your clocks agree? 


() & Electricity keeps each Telechron clock 


AG 
( # 4 "4 ‘ 
Q 4 

] Ks: ‘ 
ie Se. \ 
eT Loox at the clocks in your home today and check 


be Ss & the time they tell. If they all agree, it’s a miracle! 


in your home or office as accurate as 


Telechron Master Clock in the power house! 


If they don’t agree, it’s dangerous. Present-day life 


~ ° > . 
~ owe S&S! is so exacting that you cannot afford to depend 


~~ 


upon uncertain timepieces! @ But you can depend upon Telechrons! 
Once set correctly, Telechrons always agree with each other! Connected 
with convenient electric outlets, they translate alternating current into 
silent, trustworthy time. They owe their uncanny accuracy to the Tele- 
chron Master Clock in your power house. They never need to be wound, 
oiled or regulated. @ There are many types of Telechrons, styled and 
priced to please you. Charming banjos for the wall, graceful tambours 
for the mantels—models for desk or radio or dressing-table—some with 
dials illuminated by tiny Mazda lamps—some with alarms. Your dealer 
has them, of course. Prices range from $9.95 to $55.* Warren Telechron 


Co., Ashland, Mass. In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto. 


* The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, produces grandfather's cloc ks and other distin- 
guished examples of fine cabinetwork equipped with Telechron motors, priced from $40 to $1200. 



















Ricut: Moperniqur. Designed by Paul Frankl, fore- 
ost exponent of modern decorative art. Metal case, 


with brushed silver finish. Height 7%”. Price $50. 


Be.ow: Beverty. A popular model for the mantel. 
Mahogany case, with two-tone Spanish high-lighted 


finish. Three-inch silvered dial. Width 13%”. Price $20. 


Lower ricut: This is the Telechron Master Clock in 
vour power house. Checked by radio with naval ob- 
servatory time, it is used to govern the speed of giant 
cenerators so that they supply even impul ¢ of alter- 
ating current to regulate the Telechron in your home. 
These are the only master clocks used bu power com- 
panies to furnish regulated time to the public. 


electric time-keepers 











Paris (Columbia, 2 records, $2 each)—A 
fittingly flamboyant reading of Berlioz’s 
noisy festival music; the second is con- 
trastingly soft and mysterious in color, 

Moussorgsky’s Khovantchina Prelude 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Flight of the 
Bumble Bee by Sir Hamilton Harty and 
the Hallé Orchestra of Manchester (Co- 
lumbia, $2)—Superlative recording of the 
music of onetime roommates. Khovant- 
china, like Moussorgsky’s Boris, is as Rus- 
sian in character as Red Square in Mos- 
cow, its first scene. Rimsky’s Bee is less 
important but better known by reason of 
its flashing imagery. 

Opera: 

La Gioconda—Cielo e Mar and L’Elisire 
d’Amore—Una Furtiva Lagrima by Beni- 
amino Gigli (Victor, $2)—Gallery grand 
opera by the tenor who does it best. 
Chosen by Victor as its May “Great 
Record-of-the-Month.’* 

Light Opera: 

A Rudolf Friml Album which includes 
music from Yow’re in Love, High Jinks, 
Rose Marie, Katinka, The Vagabond King, 
The Firefly (Victor, $7.50)—Compiled in 
the radio-hour manner by Conductor 
Nathaniel Shilkret; presented by the Vic- 
tor Salon Orchestra and a capable com- 
pany which includes the composer as 
pianist. 

Chamber: 

Mozart’s Quartet in B Flat by the Lener 
String Quartet of Budapest (Columbia, 
$6)—This is called the “Hunting Quartet” 
because a theme in the first movement re- 
sembles a hunter’s horn. The Adagio, 
tranquil and in no way suggestive of the 
skelter of the field, is played by the Len- 
ers with expert tenderness. 

Songs: 

Ten Cents a Dance and Funny, Dear, 
What Love Can Do (Columbia)—Ruth 
Etting’s husky way is particularly suited 
to the sad story of a dance-hall “hostess.” 

Lazy Lou’siana Moon and Should 1 
(Columbia)—With this one the Rondo- 
liers take the male-quartet prize for the 
menth. The mood is prevailingly senti- 
mental. 

Happy Days Are Here Again and Hum- 
ming a Love Song (Victor, $1.25)—Phil 
Baker’s accordion presents almost as much 
variety as a full-fledged orchestra. 

Dance Records: 

Send for Me and Ten Cents a Dance 
(Victor)—Simple Simon tunes chosen by 
Victor as its May “Popular Record-of-the- 
Month.” 

It Happened in Monterey and Song of 
the Dawn (Victor)—The first is the sea- 
son’s best waltz. George Olsen plays both 
in his most beguiling manner. 

To My Mammy and Looking at You 
(Brunswick )—Ben Bernie’s trumpets and 
saxophones combine to play smoothly the 
best Irving Berlin tunes from the cinema 
Mammy. 

Thank Your Father and Good for You, 
Bad for Me (Victor)—Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians provide the first with the most 
ingenious orchestration of the month. The 
tunes are from Flying High, latest fruit 01 
the DeSylva-Brown-Henderson loom. 


*In the manner of the Literary Guild and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, the Victor company 
has started a Record-of-the-Month Club. Mem- 
bers may belong to either or both of two divi 
sions—‘Great Music” or “Popular and Concert 
Music.” 
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Onna 


Lighter than Iron 


A NEW METAL FOR OLD PRODUCTS 


The new industries are alive to the possibilities af Bohnalite, the new 
light alloy. In automobiles, in radios, in aircraft, in vacuum cleaners, 
in washing machines, in ironing machines, and numerous other modern 
lines you find Bohnalite used in large volume because of its economic 


and merchandising advantages. 


The use of Bohnalite is not confined to the newer lines exclusively. 
Scores of old industries have replaced iron with Bohnalite but there 
is still an endless list which will find this latest light alloy has advan- 


tages which deserve their serious consideration. 


Aside from the fact that Bohnalite is 62% lighter than iron castings— 
aside from the fact that it takes a high beautiful polish—aside from 


the fact that it has the physical properties of iron— 


Bohnalite may be machined twice as rapidly as iron, therefore direct 
labor charge is cut in half. Salvage value of scrapped finished Bohn- 
alite pieces is high. Bohnalite turnings can be salvaged at a good 


figure. Can iron? 


Other shop economies can be effected according to the nature of 


your requirements. 


We would like to communicate with users of iron castings. Send your 
samples with blue prints. Let our engineers study your problem and 


make recommendations. Send for the interesting Bohnalite booklet. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 
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Richard The Lion Heart 
casting his gauntlet in chal- 


lenge before King Philip 


Gauntlets of Richard, painted by Ludwig Gassner 


Answering the CHALLENGE 


The mailed gauntlet in the days of Richard The Lion Heart was significant of a challenge. Today—out of 


the hustle and bustle of modern business methods—Lyon Metal Products have answered the challenge—with 
steel—answered the challenge for system, speed, service and beauty—answered the challenge for an 
ever-increasing growth of business. Lyon Metal Products are built by skilled craftsmen—built through years 
of experience—built to speed up every transaction—to conserve cost and render better service—built to 
save space and increase efficiency — built to endure wear and tear— built to answer any challenge! 
Adaptability is an outstanding feature of Lyon equipment—in factory or office, store, schoolhouse, country 
club or in the repair shop, Lyon has equipment for every purpose, adapted to your specific needs, easy 


to move and convertible to all conditions. You will enjoy reading “Equipment and Man 


Power.” Your copy is awaiting your request. 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


AURORA, 14 03-40°0.15 


Bronches, Jobbers ond Deolers in All Principol Cities 


STORAGE AND DISPLAY EQUIPMENT IN STEEL 
STORE FIXTURES : COUNTERS AND SHOW CASES 
SHELVING : LOCKERS AND CABINETS 


FOLDING TABLES 


AND CHAIRS 
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Baruch’s Tribunal 


“During my younger days in Wall Street 
I had contact with the older financiers and 
with the great railroad barons—the fero- 
cious cigar-chewing men who drove back 
the frontier with every blow on an iron 
spike. Then years later I was in Wash- 
ington during the most stirring period of 
the War; and after that I went to Paris 
and saw the statesmen of a dozen flags 
sew the map of Europe into something 
they hoped would stay together. . . . I’ve 
had a vivid life.” 

So, a few years ago, spoke tall Bernard 
Mannes Baruch, speculator and financier 
extraordinary, economist, authority on 
mineral waters. His father was a Prussian- 
Polish Jew who emigrated to the U. S., 
served as-a field surgeon in General Lee’s 
army; his mother was the daughter of a 
Southern planter. Bernard Mannes 
Baruch went north as a young man, be- 
came famed for his market operations, his 
floating of the great Goldfield Consoli- 
dated Mining Co. during the panic of 
1907 and, later, for his services as Chair- 
man of the War Industries Board. 

Memories of this last occupation gave 
him material for a speech before the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce last week. 
While of late he has been devoting him- 
self to the development of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., as a State health resort, 
this speech concerned not the health of 
humans but the economic health of the 
world. 

His specific suggestion was the creation 
of an international noncoercive business 
tribunal, the conception of which he said 
arose in the minds of men who, working 
on the War Industries Board, saw U. S. 
industry combined “in effective codpera- 
tive endeavor” in order “to work out a 
vast problem for the common good.” That 
this would be remote from all govern- 
mental or political agencies he stressed, 
saying, “Bit by bit we have almost com- 
pletely bartered away our birthright of 
economic freedom because industry, un- 
able to solve its own problems, has left no 
alternative to an appeal to government.” 


The nature of this proposed tribunal was 
clearer when Mr. Baruch added: “No re- 
pressive, inquisitorial, mediocre bureau 
will answer; we must have a new concept 
for this purpose, a tribunal vested, like 
the Supreme Court, with so much prestige 
and dignity that our greatest business 
leaders will be glad to divest themselves 
of any personal interest in business and 
there serve. . . . Its deliberations should 
be in the open and should be wholly 
scientific. “ 

Of the present system, he charged: “It 
may have been sound public policy to for- 
bid by law anything that looked to regu- 
lation of production when the world was 
fearful of famine, but it is public lunacy 
to decree unlimited operation of a system 
which periodically disgorges indigestible 
masses of unconsumable products.” 


While Mr. Baruch was speaking, two 
events were occurring which gave his sug- 
gestions unusual timeliness. First was that 
U. S. security markets, reflecting the con- 


tinued gravely depressed state of trade, 
again dropped precipitately (only to whip 
upward with the new week—8,279,000 
shares traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 2,545,400 on the curb). Second, 
that in Washington the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce was finishing its 18th annual 
convention (Trme, May 5). As the near- 
est approach to an organized stabilizer of 
U. S. Business, the Chamber reported its 














Harris & Ewing 
BERNARD MANNES BARUCH 


“No repressive, inquisitorial, mediocre 
bureau will answer.” 


observations (including President Butter- 
worth’s description of the recent business 
cycle as “wayward and fickle”) and wran- 
gled over remedies (see p. 15). President 
Hoover, addressing the Chamber, prom- 
ised to extend its unofficial efforts by ap- 
pointing another of his famed Federal 
commissions (see p. 13). 


—— + — 


Employe Shortage 

In Philadelphia last -week, Cameron 
Beck, personnel director of the New York 
Stock Exchange, told Rotarians about 
leadership. During his speech he quoted 
a remark that soon the U. S. will face a 
shortage of 125,000 properly trained 
executives. Since then, Mr. Beck has been 
deluged with letters from unemployed 
gentlemen seeking to discover who needs 
a good executive. 





Deals & Developments 

Marine Midland Explanation. Last 
week the House Committee on Banking & 
Currency heard George Franklin Rand, 
president of Marine Midland Corp. (upper 
New York banking group) explain why 
Fidelity Trust Co., Manhattan, had been 
acquired. Not to seek Manhattan busi- 
ness was this move made, he asserted, but 
to retain the business of up-State firms 
which move their executive offices to Man- 
hattan, find it convenient to bank near 
headquarte*s. “Past balances which for- 
merly ran into hundreds of thousands of 


dollars with our up-State banks,” said 
Banker Rand, “are gradually reduced, be- 
coming small operating accounts.” 

Childs. Meat was the bone of conten- 
tion when Vegetarian-Restaurateur Wil- 
liam Childs and stockholders of his com- 
pany battled last year (Time, March 18, 
1929). Ousted, Mr. Childs laid plans for 
a new chain. Last week he opened the 
first unit, in Manhattan, served meat. 
Each new restaurant will be incorporated 
individually: No. 1 unit is Old Algiers, 
Inc., a fancy place, as will be Old Nor- 
mandy, Old London, Old Paris, when 
ready. While the new enterprise was being 
launched, the Childless Childs Co. reported 
profits of $377,232 for the first quarter, up 
from $160,016 in the same period last 
year. 

Bankers Trust. When Rockefeller- 
sponsored Winthrop Williams Aldrich, 
president of Equitable Trust Co., becomes 
president of Equitable-absorbing Chase 
National Bank of New York on June 2, 
banking laws will require his resignation 
as a director in Bankers Trust Co. Inter- 


esting to bankers therefore was a tremen- 


dous transaction last week. Sold: 170,000 
shares of Bankers Trust Co., fifth largest 
Manhattan bank. Price: ‘Around the 
market,” or approximately $3,000,000. 
Buyer: A syndicate composed of Bankers 
Trust officers, Bonbright & Co. Seller: 
Rockefeller interests. 





¢—_— 


Wild Animal Show 


Circus business is famed for its hazards. 
Last week to Haverstraw, N. Y., came the 
Kent trained wild animal show, five days 
out of winter quarters, gaudy and bullish. 
Promptly things began to happen: 1) 
William Schultz, partner, found one of 
his valuable horses had been stolen, sold 
to a Negro for $20; 2) The local light 
company refused to furnish illumination 
on credit, the fodder merchants to furnish 
fodder; 3) After putting up the tent, the 
roustabouts struck, left; 4) The band fol- 
lowed the roustabouts; 5) A rainstorm 
came, razed the tent; 6) The tent manu- 
facturer and the sheriff came and took the 
tent away; 7) The lions, hungry, broke 
out of their cage, went to the ball park, 
slumbered in left field; 8) The S. P. C. A. 
and the sheriff jailed Robert Kent, partner. 
* After these calamities, William Schultz 
floated a short-term loan, led the circus on 
to Poughkeepsie. 


o—— 
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Negro Chain 

“In Tulsa, 32 stores; in Dallas, 25; in 
Manhattan, 25; in Omaha, 10.” 

Last week members of the Colored 
Merchants’ Association, meeting in the 
Bankers’ Club, Manhattan, inspected 
figures such as these. Three years ago, at 
the suggestion of the National Negro 
Business League, the C. M. A. was founded 
in Montgomery, Ala. Since then it has ex- 
panded rapidly, now boasts 253 stores. 
Not quite a chain, since the members all 
are independent grocers, it has such chain 
advantages as codperative buying, co- 
operative advertising. At last week’s meet- 
ing the C. M. A. planned organization of 
its own personnel, apart from the 
N. N. B. L., and the appointment of six 
field men who will go to all stores, advise 
on budgets, auditing, displays. Any city 
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Docuiity of your property 











wits pt na 


depends on records 


... yet what proof have you that 
these vital documents are safe? 


The preservation of your property 
is incorporated in certain vital rec- 
ords — deeds, patents, formulas, 
wills, policies, bonds, letters, ac- 
counting records, et cetera. Loss or 
destruction of these priceless docu- 
ments would certainly imperil your 
property and your happiness. 


The usual steps taken to protect such 
records are powerless against the 
most potent danger confronting 
them. Neither fire, theft nor mis- 
placement is their greatest hazard. It 
is the insidious danger of disinte- 
gration of the very paper on which 
they are written. For it is an im- 
portant fact that most record papers 
are prone to deterioration. 


What assurance have you that your 
vital records arenot oxidiz- 
ing and thus jeopardizing 
all that which you prize? 
Without cost to you, we 


shall be glad to examine 
the papers used for your 











records and certify those which are 
safe—indicate those which are not 
—suggest the most economical and 
efficient grade of paper for each of 


your needs, 


For 81 years the L. L. Brown Paper 
Company has specialized in the 
manufacture of record and letter 
papers which are unconditionally 
guaranteed to be ot supreme quality, 
durability and permanence in their 
respective grades. For generations, 











public officers and business execu- | 


tives have recognized these papers 
as the standard of value. Complete 
information about them and the 
certification service mentioned 
above is given in a concise and 
illustrated booklet entitled 
“Certified Papers” which 
will be sent to interested 
executives upon request. 
Address the L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, 
Mass. 


This certificate on purchases of blank book forms, ledger sheets, etc. 
is a guarantee of quality, permanence and durability. Insist upon it. 


L. L. BROWN 


Certified 


PAPERS 


Record 


. . « for the protection of whatsoever is valuable 
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with ten stores willing to become members 
may join. The dues are $5 per month per 
store. 

So far the work of the C. M. A. has 
been carried on by Albon Lewis Holsey. 
secretary of the National Negro Business 
League. Trained as secretary to Tuske- 
gee’s potent Principal Robert Russa 
Moton, Organizer Holsey is well able to 
handle his work. He has written numer- 


ma | 














ALBON Lewis HOoLsey 


Now codperating: 253 Negro stores. 
ous articles on the Negro in business. He 
also wrote “Learning How to be Black” 
for the American Mercury. Although in 
this essay he said, “At fifteen, I was fully 
conscious of the racial difference, and 
while I was sullen and resentful in my 
soul, I was beaten and knew it,” his in- 
terest and perseverance in his work show 
no passive defeatism. When not at work, 
he likes dancing, theatres. Now in Man- 
hattan, he acclaims The Green Pastures, 
recalls King Dodo, seen 35 years ago. 


Down Grade 

The railroads of the country continued 
last week to puff protestingly down the 
long earning decline which began after the 
market break last fall. The first 46 roads 
to report their March earnings rolled down 
the staggering decrease of 39.5% in net 
operating income, and 12.7% in gross 
revenue, as compared with March last year. 
Outstanding among roads that have re- 
ported March earnings to date were the 
following (figures are net operating in- 
come for March): 

Santa Fé (but more than 50% of the 
road’s steel for the year has already been 
laid): 1930, $634,000; 1929, $4,028,000. 

Great Northern (whose president, hard- 
working Ralph Budd, sails for Russia on 
June 1 for a three months’ “vacation” 
during which he will incidentally re- 
organize the railroads of Russia along 
U. S. lines): 1930, $506,000; 1929, 
$2,837,000. 

Rock Island (which, remarkably, shows 
a slight gain in March earnings): 1930, 
$1,845,000; 1929, $1,749,000. 


Union Pacific (whose wealth, already 


notable among U. S. railroads, was re- 
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149 SKF BEARINGS 


are on this, the Largest Airplane in the World 


O time to think about bearings 
... not when the altimeter regis- 
ters ten thousand feet...not when a 


hundred trusting pas- 
sengers are dozing in 
their seats behind. 


No time to wish that 
the bearings had been 
purchased upon per- 
formance rather than 
upon price.,.not when 
the twelve roaring 
motors on the wing will 
continue to roar only so 


long as the bearings stand up...nor 
when the twenty-four engine genera- 


The DO-X 


Germany’s giant 100 passenger 
plane is powered with 12 SSF 
equipped Siemens Jupiter* 
engines. SUS Bearings take 
the propeller thrusts and are on 
the crankshafts, Farmantype 
reduction gears, magnetos, 
lighting dynamo, radio and 
Lenz pump—a total of 149. 
*NOTE: Recent press dispatches state that 
12 SACS equipped Curtiss-Wright engines 
will be installed for the Trans-Atlantic flight 
of the DO-X. 


tors are running on them, and light- 
ing dynamo, radio installation and 
fuel pump depend upon them. 


And so in the DO-X, 
Germany’s new giant 
one hundred passenger 
plane, as in practically 
every other well-known 
aircraft unit that was 
ever built, the bearings 
are SKF. Sixty-five 
prominent American 
manufacturers of air- 
craft and equipment 
alone use SKF Anti- 


Friction Bearings. SKF Industries, 
Inc., 40 East 34th St., New York, N.Y. 


2479 


THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD 
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FILE POCKETS 


will immediately convert your files 
from their present condition to a suc- 
cession of erect, orderly units as pic- 
tured above. 

They stand erect with the index 
tabs in plain view; hold three or three 
hundred letters with equal facility; are 
easy to remove and replace in the file, 
and will hold small papers as well as 
large, with no chance that they will 
become lost or misfiled. - 

An added time-saving feature 
that is welcomed by every 
filing clerk is the hinged 
front flap which bends 
| forward, permitting 

reference to the ¢ 

contents without 
removal from Z 
the pocket. 


If 
you use 
vertical 
files, we will 
send a free sam- 
ple for trial. No 
obligation. Just 
mail the coupon 
below. 







A adddddiddlla 
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aa 
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Please send me for trial in m 
files a free sample of the Bushnell 
Paperoid ““VERTEX” File Pocket, as described in 
| 
j 
| 


May 12th Time. 


Name of Firm. 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring... . 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 


13th & Wood Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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vealed in its annual report as distributed 
among other railroads thus: $24,807,000 
in New York Central stock; $8,073,000 
in B. & O.; $4,420,000 in Chicago& North- 
western common; $31,725,000 in Illinois 
Central stock, and its subsidiary, Railroad 
Securities Co.; $12,972,000 in [Illinois 
Central stocks): 1930, $1,627,000; 1929, 
$2,923,000. 

Baltimore & Ohio (whose motor bus 
service for passengers from Manhattan to 


| its Jersey terminals has raised a national 











railroad issue: the right of a railroad to 
provide such service. The I. C. C., which 
has already ruled against such service in 
freight traffic, is studying its legality in 
passenger traffic.): 1930, $2,764,000; 
1929, $4,182,000. 

Lackawanna (whose line, capitalized at 
the high figure of $440,000 per mile, is 
one of the best-built and most scrupulously 
maintained main lines in the country. On 
its comparatively short stretch [New York 
to Buffalo] are to be found two remark- 
able railroad formations: the 2,230 ft. 
Tunkhannock Viaduct, largest concrete 
bridge in the world; and the 3-mi. Pequest 
Fill, largest railroad embankment in the 
world): 1930, $558,000; 1929, $826,000. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(whose executive committee has recently 
lost the late Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley, 
of Yale, and gained Albert H. Wiggin of 
the Chase National Bank): 1930, $1,848,- 
000; 1929, $2,463,000. 

New York Central (whose recent con- 
struction work has included not only 
prosaic tracks and embankments but also 
the gigantic New York Central Building 
in New York and the striking new Buf- 
falo station): 1930, $4,724,000; 1929, 
$8,316,000. 

Wabash (which is the first of the trunk 
lines to approve of the I. C. C. Consolida- 
tion Plan. Shrewd Chairman William H. 
Villiiams lately advised the Commission 
that he had been authorized by his direc- 
tors to “acquire” the railroads allocated to 
the Wabash in the Final Plan.): 1930, 
$680,000; 1929, $1,220,000. 

Southern Pacific (which last month re- 
ceived a check from the Government for 
$1,012,000. Reason: the Southern Pacific, 


urged by President Roosevelt, in 1908 
spent $1,113,000 in closing a break in 


the Colorado River to protect California's 
Imperial Valley. After bringing suit, the 
railroad was finally awarded $1,012,000, 
which Congress got around to authorizing 
last year—much to the relief, doubtless, 
of Guy V. Shoup, brother of President 
Paul Shoup, who heads the Southern Pa- 
cific’s legal staff.) : 1930, $2,766,000; 1929, 
$4,904,000. 

Pere Marquette (which dropped 144 
points on the New York Stock Exchange 
one day last week, to a new low for the 
year of 145. Other lows for the year were 
registered for B. & O., Lackawanna, Rock 
Island, Erie, Great Northern, Missouri 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, Nickel Plate, 
Reading and ,Southern Pacific.): 1930, 
$442,000; 1929, $1,018,000. 

Illinois Central (whose president, L. A. 
Downs, said last week: “Our April busi- 
ness will show about the same decline from 
a year ago as was reported for March.”’): 
1930, $2,071,000; 1929, $2.438,000. 

Southern (whose annual report struck 
an exceedingly gloomy note: “For the first 
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This 
Fascinating Game 
Called Business 


IF there is one inspiring ele- 
ment, more noticeable than 
another in present-day Busi- 
ness, which lifts it to a more 
human plane, it is the ele- 
ment of Sport! Not sport as a 
recreation, diversion or pas- 
time, but sport as a Game. 
The human game of building 
men and things to the service 


of man. 


Ask any successful business 
man the game he likes best. 
Invariably the answer is, ‘‘My 
Business.” He is playing the 
Game. No little white ball 


holds his eye so intently; no 
gun or rod, blue water or 
trackless sky, call to him so 
deeply, mentally or physical- 
ly. The records he breaks are 
those set by his Budget:— 
Costs, Sales, Inventory, Turn- 
over. His medals—profits, 
and the knowledge he has 
played the game well. 


It’s a Great Game—Busi- 
ness! Some weaken, but The 
Game goes on. Modern Ac- 
countancy equips this Busi- 
ness Game, holds the stop- 
watch of accomplishment and 
sets the goal ever higher. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 








AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME, 
ATLANTA HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HUNTINGTON, W. VA, READING 
BIRMINGHAM INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND 
BOSTON JACKSON, MISS. ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO KALAMAZOO ST. LOUIS 
CANTON KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MIAMI TAMPA 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MINNEAPOLIS TULSA 
DAYTON NEW ORLEANS waco 

DENVER NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
DETROIT OMAHA WHEELING 

ERIE PHILADELPHIA WILMINGTON, DEL. 
FORT WAYNE PITTSBURGH WINSTON-SALEM 


FORT WORTH 





YOUNGSTOWN 
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THERMOFLEX 


Finineds caghttaee | RADIATOR. TRAP 
men with Grinnell Company as it 


really is. Automatic Sprinkler pro- for instance 
tection for which it first won inter- 

national fame and leadership is not 

the chief business of the Company. 

ts equally high reputation for many 

other industrial piping specialties O you know of any device which would be destroyed while it 
and commodities has been built on was being made, if there was the slightest weakness anywhere 
super-standards of manufacture and tas tte otructare? , 


on original conceptions which are : oa : , 
well known to engineers and archi- Each Hydron bellows in Thermoflex steam traps is made by in- 


tects. Business men,too,needtoknow ternal hydraulic pressure, which tests its structure—infallibly. So 
the real quality in these products. you have a guarantee of strength of each trap on each radiator far 


beyond any demands in actual use. 


The heart of a Thermoflex trap is this strong, quick acting bellows. 
It will open and close the drain orifice millions of times a year with 
no signs of giving out. 

To guarantee reliability under operating pressure and tempera- 
ture,each trap is tested and certified by an engineer of the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory. He affixes a certificate tag to each trap which 
passes his tests. 

Grinnell Company is the exclusive distributor for these 
traps. 


The ORGANIZING HAND 


prepares for your needs 


the copper unit heater. A better and 
cheaper means of heating many types of industrial and 
commercial buildings. 


with the famous Hydron 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators, 


JST Pipe bends, welded headers and the a 
ORS 


Triple XXX line for super power work. ~ eran) 


perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
and rigidly inspected. 


featuring easy adjustability after the pip- 


ND, ME. ae 
ENCE ing is up. 

3 lait 

ND Complete systems em- 
om ploying the unique automatic contro], Amco. 


WS ¢ 

iL ‘ : i 

TONIO with the famous Quartz | & io ra) 
ANCISCO : he, bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer | LOWER ENGINEER”) 


and contractor. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities — Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 
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, time in the company’s history the charges 
fcr the maintenance of the property ex- 
ceeded the cost of conducting transporta- 
tion.” Largely responsible were unusually 
heavy charges for flood damage and for 
writing off obsolescent freight cars and 

| rail.): 1930, $1,394,000; 1929, $2,185,000. 
Northern Pacific (whose president, 


Charles Donnelly, last week declared his 


road's traffic to be well below that of a year 
| ago and prophesied that April earnings 
will be off proportionately. Continuing, he 
remarked: “At present there are no signs 


of a pick-up in business in the Northwest 
Grain is moving slowly. The lumber busi- si- 
ness continues quiet ): 1930, $758,000; 
1929, $1,858,341. 
May Day in Bivalve 

Last week the stalwart folk of Bivalve, 
N. J., were fully aware that the change of 
season was upon them. The principal 
pursuit of Bivalvians consists of handling 
that particular bivalve known as Ostrea 
Virginica or “Eastern Oyster.’ When 
B : ' R and April vanish from the calendar, 

IG tank truck bodies, <3 ‘ the sales of Ostrea Virginica soon halt. 

Ate But May Day brings no rest to those in 

washing machines, gaso- ' .. ‘ Bivalve who go down to the flats in sloops. 


ij a wa For the closed season on oysters also opens 
ine pumps, water heaters the planting season. 


and meter covers... : To fill their depleted beds, the oyster- 
‘ men of Delaware Bay, N. J., go to 


hundreds of different Haine CS oi i 1,000,000 acres of Government-protected 
d h b - ie seed beds: dredge for oyster youngsters, 
POG ... «ae ee . tee ae wih then dump them on the commercial farms. 
reduced in cost. os wing ace —_— wea From May 1 to June 1 this harvest is 
, s isn allowed but May 1 is the big day. Since 
Here's a single ex- . seed oysters, by law, can only be gath- 
| tof ered from sunrise to sunset, and since the 
ee + en er boats engaging in the act must be sail 
eighteen taken from the ' vessels, the annual stocking-up takes on 
the nature of a race. Last week promptly 
YPS book “‘Adventures in at 6 a.m. on May 1 a cannon resounded 
at Bivalve, and 500 sloops hurried down 
the two-mile stretch to the seed beds. 
designed the base of an air- other manufacturers -+. you can Just as the potato farmer Is never cer- 
; ; tain of what his crop will be, the oyster- 
compressor pump with these make surprisingly attractive re- man’s reward is always doubtful. Thus 
. . last week the oystermen of Bivalve 
results: Increased strength ... ductions in your costs. soundly cumed the fact that ther ae 


weight reduced from 82 pounds Without the expenditure of cet es rain, that the Sitges prog 
needed for oysters was a little too salty, 

to 65 pounds...shipping costs a single dollar . . . without the | and hence inviting to starfish. No enemy 
| so annoys the oyster as the starfish which, 

unintelligent in many matters, is smart 
.-.Nomore scrapped parts take advantage of the enough to clutch the bivalve in a deathly 
grip and tug until Ostrea Virginica in a 

... better appearance... YPS Cost Cutting Service. moment of exhausted abandon opens his 
- : : shell and allows himself to glide into the 
a eee Send for a esi of the starfish’s protuberant stomach. Oyster- 
Isn't it possible that FACT book today. Pin the men have learned to clear the water ot 
starfish by using a long mop, but other 


some parts of your pro- on SkGneaee coupon below to your foes lurk beneath the surface. There are 


Se i snailfis lluscs known as drills, borers, 
duct could be Pre ai business letterhead. snailfish mollusc: é 
poet whelks and conches that congregate upon 


the oyster in such masses that they 

THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL co. smother him. And the drum fish, some- 
| times several feet long, has such stout 

| teeth that he can crush the oyster, shell 

The Youngstown Pressed Stee! Company, and all. Attempts have been mi ide to 


iversi zhte x dyna- 
606 University Road, Warren, Ohio frighten him away by exploding : 
mite, but against this weapon he is foo 
Please send me a copy of your FREE book, hardy, fearless. 


“u 
PRESS IT “Adventures in Redesign.” The oyster business is one of the largest 
FROM U. S. fisheries, with an annual value of 
around $14,000,000. About 65,000 per- 

STEEL sons are engaged in the industry, including 


N “ Title : the actual oystermen, workers in shucking 
INSTEAD | and canning plants, laborers in shell kilns, 
ee ape AN ish sts dit. in "Wi st sels sn tin dad nisin lb Sd em es is and the wholesale mongers. 











Redesign’’... YPS Engineers re- from Steel? If so... like many 


reduced...breakage eliminated _ slightest obligation... you can 
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INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC 
DUPLICATING KEY PUNCH 
—which will record the agri- 
cultural census data in perma- 
nent, unalterable punched hole 
form on Tabulating Cards. 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC 
SORTING MACHINE — which 
will arrange the punched cards 
in the proper classes ot group- 
ings for the desired summaries 
and tabulations. 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE — 
which will automatically pro- 
duce the census facts in 
Printed, tabulated form. 


Other International 
Business Machines 


International Time Re- 
cording, Indicating and 
Signaling Devices. 
Dayton Moneyweight 
Computing Scales and 
Store Equipment. 


TIME 


Valala 
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sk“s555 % | 
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THROWING LIGHT on the 


fy Nations A Agr tcultural Resources 


International Biectric Tabulating 


and Accounting Machines 
to compile the Census of Agriculture 


The 1930 Census of Agriculture is 
under way. Data will be gathered 
covering crops, live stock, farm facil- 
ities, size of farms, farm tenure, and 
acres under cultivation for the 
6,500,000 farms in continental United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, Porto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


The conclusions to be drawn from 
the facts which are now being assem- 
bled will throw light on fundamental 
problems concerning our national 
food supply, the productivity of 
farms, and farm management. The 
gigantic task of compiling tables and 
reports will be done entirely through 
the use of International Electric 
Tabulating and Accounting Machines. 


Two hundred million tabulating 
cards have been ordered for the 


work! Conclusive proof that no 
statistical job is too great for the 
efficient application of electric tabu- 
lating equipment. 


On the other hand, small organiza- 
tions also use International Electric 
Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
in their statistical and accounting 
work with profitable results. Made 
in various models, these devices serve 
business and industrial concerns: of 
every size, ranging from the giant 
corporation whose activities spread 
throughout the world to small com- 
panies of merely local reputation. 


International Electric Tabulating 
and Accounting Machines reduce the 
most complicated analysis to the level 
of a routine task. They assure timely 
reports, simplify procedures, elimi- 
nate errors, and effect economies. 


THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 


International Business Machines Corporation 
Other Divisions: 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in All the Prin- 
cipal Cities of the World 


DAYTON SCALE COMPANY 


Canadian Division 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CoO., LTD. 


300 Campbell Ave., West 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








TIME 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Julian Street, 51, writer 
(Rita Coventry, Mr. Bisbee’s Princess, 
Cross-Sections); and Margot André 
(Marguerite Skibeness), dramatic tech- 
nician, 


May 12, 1930 
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| Engaged. Thomas Archibald Stone, 
| popular, musical second secretary of the 
Canadian Legation at Washington; and 
Miss Ellen Cox Ewing, Manhattan so- 
cialite, daughter of Thomas Ewing, U. S. 
Commissioner of Patents under President 
Wilson. Wedding: at Sorrento, Me., this 
summer. 













Engaged. Elizabeth Evans Hughes, 23, 
daughter of Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes; and William Thomas Gossett, 25, 
lawyer employe of Hughes, Schurman & | Gas is the logical, efficient, flexible fuel 
Dwight, the Chief Justice’s onetime Man- | for industrial heating. Humphrey 





































hattan firm. Gas Unit Heaters provide instant, con- 
Continuousiy and permanently effective day and E d a = trollable heat . .. on when Aaa want 
night is the combination of nes raised glass ngaged. John Hope Doeg, 1930 Davis it, off when you don’t . . . eliminate 
letters and brilliant neon tube Cup Team member, third ranking U. S. coal,smoke, dirt, central heating plants, 





tennis player; and Dorothea Scudder, | jicensed firemen and actually pay for 
( REA : E Newark socialite. themselves in increased economy and 
Married. John Wellborn Root, famed | iat cesar 
Chicago architect; and Mrs. Aletta Stout . b 
PRESTIGE Gellatly, of Chicago and East Orange, | GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO. 
N. J.; in Manhattan. Mr. Root was di- KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
vorced two months ago by Mrs. Ellen New York Pittsburgh Cleveland San Francisco 


to GAIN EXTRA Dudley Root. 
EARNINGS | o:'tinee betsy Ca | 


Drake; and Virginia Chapin, Manhattan 











T= mark of a modern business . . . | socialite; in Manhattan 
making progress . . . 1s a prestige- ; . : miaia rer TT rYuna 
building electric sign out in front. | . o eiiceeer Aaetlor tce ; : 
Every Flexlame is designed and built Married. W addill C atchings, president Bi ihe i wiiry 
to reflect ... by day as well as by night of Goldman Sachs Trading Corp., Man- 
. the quality of merchandise and service hattan investment brokers; to Mrs. May paid wise id 
of the business it makes prominent for Francis; in Reno, Nev.; 24 hours after ci 
blocks up and down the street. Thou- being divorced by Mrs. Helen Werner rT 
sands of Flexlume owners profit daily be- Catchings. Mr. Catchings established 
cause of this policy... one concern* re- |, Nevada residence: Mrs. Catchings sued. ht 


cently closed a $6500.00 order “solely on 
the quality impression of its Flexlume 





Reputed _ settle ment (out of court): 
$1,000,000 cash, $50,000 a year alimony, 


bed 
electric. 
You, too, can expect new earnings from $100,000 a year for maintenance of three 
a Flexlume_ day-and-night _ electric. | minor children. 


Whether you prefer the brilliance and | —_>— | 4 hs 
color of neon tube... clear-cut raised | Suing for Divorce. Mrs. Evelyn | 
gloss letsers, Minminased from within... | Marshall Field, Manhattan socialite, from mp rey 


flashing, spectacular exposed lamps... . 





ir thicin Gominkicne— cnn al Gad Marshall Field, III, grandson of the late G pn IT 
Flexlume values greater. Million-dollar Chicago department-store tycoon; at as HEATER 
financial responsibility assures dependable Reno, Nev. A settlement out of court | 

service. gives Mrs. Field a $3,000,000 town house | 


Talk over your electric sign needs with in Manhattan, more than $1,000,000 a 
a trained Flexlume representative in your year alimony, custody of the three chil- 


. write us to submit, without . , 
city; or write us t y dren: Marshall IV, 14; Barbara, 11; 
obligation, color sketch of an electric to wot 
Bernice, 6. 


fit your exact needs. FLExLUME CorPora- 
TION, 1096 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 





i ° seph Schildkrz 
*The American Oil Company, refiners of Sued for Divorce Josey hs childkraut, 





Penn Drake gas and oil, writes: “Two men cinemactor; by Elise  Bartlett-Porter 
were here to see competitors of ours. They | Cpl? ee Peet: i ms £ 
had never heard of Penn Drake but were Schildkraut, actress. ( harges : that he 


soimpressed by our Flexlume sign that 
they came to see us instead.’ 


smashed vases, furniture, called her an 
ignoramus, a fool. 







Pee ECTR ON 


FLEXLUME 


CORPORATION 


Divorced. Sir James Heath, 78, British 
iron tycoon; by Lady Mary Heath, avia- 
trix (Capetown-to-London De al Reno, Atypical Humphrey Gas Unit Heater installa- 
Nev. She called Sir James “the tight | tion fora Chicago grocer. Here a single heat 


| 
cial > con® siete Ha ee dined 99 er provides ample heat for the store without 
knight,” said he was “a bit touched. | Saldee alpeuteatile voll or floor apace, Bal 
NEON TUBE XH cage SALE ae type of building and business can be pn 
’ ess ain in anaes ‘ , ; ‘ ly heated with Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters. 
a est 6, D0 HES OF Anniversary. Alvin Schmidt, Swiss | dis . 
SOX A 


LAMP 01 COMBINATIONS v sano cansva manufacturing tycoon, and Frau Schmidt ; | qt tg aC 
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| PAYROLL 

= MANPOWER 
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cone 

want 

wre Plenty of men on the job; but not enough being done! 

an This is a situation familiar to every efficiency expert. Almost invariably 

te for the remedy is: give all employes the proper tools for conserving their 
time. Don’t hamper them by making them do things that machines can 

CO. do better and cheaper. 
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Tele-Chec Systems( for Theatres) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 




























Many business offices and industrial plants, recognized as models of 
efficiency in many things, still are struggling along without the most 
important efficiency aid of all—Strowger P-A-X. 


This most widely used of all automatic interior telephone systems pro- 
vides facilities for instant and accurate intercommunication and is adapt- 
able to every conceivable kind of business and industrial organization— 
from those needing but a half dozen or less telephones to those requiring 
several hundred. It keeps city telephones free and clear at all times for 
outside business calls, at the same time providing a double track means 
of communication, permitting callers over the city lines to wait while 
information is secured over P-A-X. 


What Strowger P-A-X can do for your business can be easily de- 
termined by our representative who will gladly call and make a survey 
of your requirements. Bulletin 1026 gives further details. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


STROWGER SUTOMATIC 


OiAauw SYSTEnMS 


INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 


Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 





In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by = be had, one ony ee but 

aiso in a varie ° eautirul colors. 

Automatic Electric Inc. Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
Factory and General Offices: with chromium or gold plated fittings. 


1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


e. Every SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES—Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
efficient’ GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: In Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Heaters. Company, Ltd., Vancouver: In Australasia —Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: Jn Japan—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES~—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
Sg A London; Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 











ou can call for the help of a 
THOUSAND OFFICE EXPERTS 



















..-through your’ YX and ¥.” Man 








OME blue Monday morning when your office 


systems seem to be at sixes and sevens... 






when you can’t find an important letter because 
it was misfiled .. . when you’re about to fly into 















a violent rage... 
Put in a phone call for the “Y and E” Man. Tell 


and see how quickly he can 









him your troubles... 
help you bring order out of chaos. 


For your “Y and E” Man is not only highly trained 







in the science of modern business routine . . . he 
brings to you the accumulated experience of a thou- 
‘sand “Y and E” Experts... 
kept pace with the needs of business for 50 years. 





an experience that has 


He can tell you how to place your desks and 
files to occupy minimum floor space and give 
maximum efficiency. He can help you with 
your accounting systems, your stock control, 
or your Sales distribution by needed changes 
in your printed forms. 


Just look for ““Yand E” in your phone book. 


YAWMAN «x» FRBE MFrc.(0. 





516 Jay Street 





Rochester, ae & ~ 
az: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. 


, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 
















This is one of the new 
“VY and E”* Steel Desks 
















“Foremost For Fifty Years“’ 
1880...1930 







OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILING CABINETS...STEEL DESKS...STEEL SHELVING 
SAFES... OFFICE SYSTEMS & SUPPLIES... BANK & LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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their silver wedding. Celebration: a 9 hr, 
20 min. joyride with 34 guests over the 
Alps from Basle in the Graf Zeppelin, 
chartered for the day for $3,600. 


“> 
o— 


Died. Baroness Haldon, 62, after walk- 
ing off the edge of the Brighton Cliffs in a 
state of somnambulism. 





> 








Died. Mrs. Lina Gutherz Straus, 77, 
wife of Philanthropist Nathan Straus, with 
him student and popularizer of milk-pas- 
teurization; at her home, “Driftwood,” 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





ANIMALS 


No Mating Call 


Last week spring descended upon 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. (island _ five 
miles off the “heel” of Cape Cod). To 
greet it the island’s animal life let forth 
their perennial mating calls. Less hope- 
ful than other fauna was the island’s famed 
Heath Cock. 

Last year he had joined the chorus and, 
like the unhappy swain in the mouthwash 











































THE LAST HEATH Cock 
He did not waste his breath. 


advertisements, received no answer. This 
year he refused to waste his -breath. 
Reason: he is the world’s last heath cock. 
All his fellows and all heath hens are dead. 

This heath fowl, a North American 
grouse, is a close relative of the prairie 
chicken and about the same size. A mot- 
tled grey, his protective coloring makes 
him practically invisible among the scrub 
oaks which he frequents. ; 

Plenteous 75 years ago, the birds dwin- 
dled until 1907 when protective measures 
were taken. By 1916 they had increased 
until there were several thousand on 
Martha’s Vineyard. Then a forest fire 
destroyed practically all of them. ; 

Steadily the survivors died off until at 
present there is but one. Uncaged, he 
walked about last week, ate food prepared 
for him, stared gloomily at crows who 
snatched at his rations. 
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an amazing new unrusting, unplated metal . . used 


for bright parts of new FORD 


HENEVER you see one of the new IMPORTANT FACTS 


Fords your eye is inevitably at- 





Unrusting...unstaining...untarnishing. 


tracted to the bright parts . . . made of Immune to all but a few acid reactions. 


i. 
2 

Allegheny Metal. And ina year or five 3. Twice the tensile strength of mild steel. For beautiful building dec- Stays bright in hard out- 
+ 


years the bright metal parts of the Ford Greater resistance to abrasion and dent- ©rations...neverneeds pol- door service on gasoline 
od c . : — teel ishing... requires no abra- pumps...where a feebler 
> 2A av , . 2 . 2 ¢ é steel, . . 
you see today will still be lustrous and Ing an Stee sives which would mar ad- metal would rust and 


new-looking 5. Will take a variety of permanent, beau- joining paint surfaces. tarnish. 


. ' ; tiful finishes. 
For Allegheny Metal is unrusting, ies : ; 
; , Maintains bright surface withsame clean- 


unstaining 


g, untarnishing, and stays per- 





ing treatment as glass. 
manently bright. You need never polish May be drawn, stamped, spun, machined 


it; merely clean it as you clean the wind- and cast. 

shield of your car. . Immune to chemical reactions resulting 
ver. This Allegheny Metal is anunplated metal... from cooking and preparation of food. 
s -breath. hence it will not chip or flake. It is the ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 
sath cock. 
are dead. ‘Il tak 9a 
American will take any finish you wish. 


same all through, like sterling silver, and Brackenridge, Pa. . . . Offices: New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
: Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson 
he prairie Allegheny Metal is rapidly finding a & Son, Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. 
.. A mot- a 
ng makes : : ; 
the scrub For decorative purposes on bridges or jamin, Ltd., Toronto. Metal safeguards health. 


Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey Preserves the purity of milk because it is immune to 


thousand uses In industry and the home. City, Philadelphia . . . In Canada: Samuel & Ben- acid reactions...one of the many uses where Allegheny 


buildings it is ideal. And for utensils and 


irds dwin- . . . . . 
irds dw fittings, in cafeterias and hotel kitchens, 


measures : 

ncreased where speed and ease of cleaning are 

usand on essential, this tarnishless metal is finding : 
Forest fire 


wide acceptance, 
. 


ff until at Ask for it by name when you buy 
icaged, he kitchen utensils. Full information about E 
] prepared this new metal will be given any manu- 
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“| want you Two 


Public Utility Gentlemen 


to meet each other, 


wrote Mrs. John K. Citizen ere sf 
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pack MORAL: You no longer have to re-make your business to fit an man. He will study your needs and tell you impartially 
yo 
accounting machine. You can now get an accounting what machines, if any, will cut your office costs and 
machine precisely fitted to your business! Remington give you better figure control. Remington Rand Busi- 
Rand offers you 72 types. Phone for a Remington Rand “ness Service Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. Sales offices everywhere. 


Remington Ran <= 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES °* 






























Are you 
helping them give you 
a full day’s work? 


LERKS, typists, bookkeepers, all 
office workers, are productive 
people. The amount of work they turn 
out depends on mental concentration. 
The convenience of Art Metal desks 
is no small help in smoothing out routine 
work .. . compartments for filing records 
used daily . . . special compressor trays 
for cards . . . room for frequently 
needed data right at the worker’s elbow. 
Drawers glide in and out on ball- 
bearing suspensions—the smaller draw- 
ers slide in frictionless steel channels. 
Drawer bodies are electrically welded 
. « - can never become loose or rickety. 
And drawers are interchangeable for 
adaptability to the work, and are even 


Art Metal “1500” line desks afford maxi- 
mum value in utility and good looks — 
at a minimum price. Style 1560FB is 
illustrated. There are 15 other styles. 


A few of the hundreds of 
Art Metal desk users 





Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
U.S. Navy Washington, D. C. 


United Gas Improvement Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Columbia, S. C,. 











Detroit News 
S. C. State Capitol 






interchangeable between desks—which 
saves moving the whole desk around 
the office. 

Besides desks, Art Metal makes every 
kind of modern office equipment . . . all 
of warp-proof steel, all in beautiful 
green or wood grain finishes. 

We shall be glad to furnish informa- 
tion on equipment for any type of busi- 
ness. Or if you need additional equip- 
ment now, just check your wants below 
and we will mail catalogue. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


O Desks 0) Upright Unit Files 

(0 Plan Files 0) Counter Height Files 

0 Fire Safes 00 Horizontal Sectional Files 
00 Shelving (0 Postindex Visible Files 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

















EDUCATION 


Puffing Teachers 

q@ In Millville, N. J., last week, the School 
Board, in star-chamber session, was told 
by an irate father of going to a teacher’s 
house with his wife to talk about their 
son’s progress in school: “There she sat in 
pajamas, puffing away at a cigaret. I asked 
her how the boy was making out in study 
and she took another inhale and asked me 
if he hadn’t shown me his report. I told 
her I had seen it, and that was the reason 
I came to her. Then she calmly told me 
that the report spoke for itself, and kept 
puffing away at the cigaret. I slammed the 
door and left the house. She is not the 
kind of young lady I care to have teaching 
my son.” The Millville board censured 
teachers’ smoking. 

@ In Rolla, Mo., last winter, Rev. Paul 
Bennett, young savior, distributed hand- 
bills accusing Teacher Olive Warren of 
“smoking and helping a man drink a 
bottle of whiskey.” Last week a jury of 
farmers retired to decide whether or not 
Teacher Warren had been libeled. “Smok- 
ing and drinking by modern women,” 
counsel for Mr. Bennett told them, “is 
an established custom. It therefore is not 
libel to say a woman does something 
which custom makes perfectly proper for 
her to do.” Teacher Warren’s lawyers, 
however, stated that she never drank or 
smoked, that “she didn’t think nice 
women did such things.” Soon the jury- 
men began wrangling loud enough to be 
heard in the court-room. When they ap- 
peared next day without a decision, five of 
them would not speak to the other seven. 





Whether or not the sympathy of the 
teaching profession is with teachers who 
want to smoke, it was demonstrated last 
week that teachers disapprove drinking. 
Of five professional groups specially polled 
by the Literary Digest—lawyers, phy- 
sicians, bankers, clergymen, teachers—the 
last were first in point of Dryness (95,422 
for enforcement, 22,705 for modification, 
38,956 for repeal). 

Parents & Pedagogs 

Berkeley, Calif., has two shrewd crimi- 
nologists. One is Police Chief August 
Vollmer, University of Chicago crime ex- 
pert (Time, May 27, Sept. 16). Less 
widely known but far more versatile is 
Edward Oscar Heinrich, onetime police 
chief, onetime city manager, chemist, 
pharmacist, sanitary engineer, crook 
catcher. Since 1919, hawk-nosed, bespec- 
tacled Criminologist Heinrich has plied 
the trade of scientific crime-solving, being 
called in from time to time as consultant 
in many a west coast cause célébre. ; 

Invited to speak before the California 
congress of parents & teachers last fort- 
night, he piqued pedagogs, pleased parents 
‘with uncommonplace views on the subject 
of juvenile delinquency, pedagogy, parent- 
hood. 

“The ‘problem parent,’ ” said he, “is a 
pedagogic alibi—There is no such person. 
Home conditions can only be_ indirect 


causes and are responsible for only a small 


. 


part of juvenile delinquency. 
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N ON THE FOG-DRAPED DOME 
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Pre “BEN FRANKLIN PLACED 
their THIS WROUGHT-IRON 
sat 

oat 160 YEARS AGO! 


study 
ed me 
I told 
reason 
id me 


1 kept 
ed the In 1769, at the suggestion of King George 
= III, the Royal Society of London selected 
aching 


Benjamin Franklin as chairman of a com- 
mittee to provide St. Paul’s Cathedral with 


Paul protection against lightning. 


hand- 
ren of 


nsured 


The ingenious American devised a sys- 
tem which utilized the metal parts of the 


rink a 
ury of building as conductors, and bridged these 
or not parts with wrought-iron bars. Only re- 


‘Smok- cently these bars were removed from the 
omen, cathedral — and they were in excellent 


rr : condition, having defied the assaults of 
is no ics 
1ething English climate for more than a century 
per for and a half. 


iwyers, 
ank or 
k nice 


Analysis of these wrought-iron bars re- 
vealed the intact presence of the Vital 
Element —iron silicate — which has 


e jury- 

1 to be prolonged the life of the bars by resisting 
ney ap- successfully corrosive elements which 
five of would have destroyed other ferrous metals. 


' Seven. This Vital Element is the reason wrought- 

iron is the most serviceable and enduring 
of the of ferrous metals. 
rs who 2. , : 
red last Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe pro- 
rinking. vides better protection against corrosion 
y polled and leaks than pipe made of other ferrous 
s, phy- metals, It furnishes great strength and 
ors—the 
(95,4 22 
fication, 


resistance to vibration. Within the walls 
of your home or property, it is protection 
that functions satisfactorily for decades. 
The Spiral Stripe is your guarantee of 
quality in wrought-iron and superiority in 
pipe. The word “Byers” imprinted in the 


d crimi- metal is further guarantee. 
August 
rime ex In the puddling process the Vital Ele- 


” 


). Less ment is uniformly distributed throughout 
gp the iron, When rolled, the Vital Element 
» police an, 2 P 

aad divides into small strips throughout the 
chemist, 


oak metal, There is a minimum of 250,000 of 
7 bespec- ' ese non-rusting ribbons to the square The Atlantic City Auditorium, the world’s largest Convention Hall, 
fas plied inch of metal! Like the silicate compound is equipped with 106,900 feet of Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe. 
ig, being in glass, this iron silicate defies corrosion 
ynsultant completely and perpetually. 
é. 
‘alifornia Whatever the need in service or endur- 
last. fort- ance, Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe 
] ‘ » s 
| ee is the standard of economical, time-defy- 
» subject : > 
¢ aa ing use. Buy it once and forget it for the 
7, parent- . 
>| rest of your life. Demand the Spiral Stripe. r- | 
he, “is a Look for the “Byers” imprint in plain 


h person. view. Send for Bulletin No. 38. tT 
indirect Se = 


yi BYERS COMPANY 
Ba Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa, AN INVESTMENT—NOT AN OUTLAY 















































Two booklets worth 
reading! “How To Use 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
Your Bustngess’’— 
and “THE 4000-MiLe 
Lens” describing how 
io get distant photo- 
graphs by wire through 
our unique service. For 
afreecopy of both 
booklets, address Pho- 
tographers’ Associa- 
tion of America, 2258 
Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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INTERNATIONAL. 


“This is an actual photograph.” Those five words under an 
illustration inspire more confidence than five volumes of ad- 
jectives. Use this phrase in all your advertising—it pays! 


PHOTOGRAPHS WIN RESPECT 


Even the most prosaic of products acquires 
an added appeal when deftly photographed. 
Yet such a photograph loses none of its real- 
ism, its power to inspire confidence. A 
drawing may be doubted or discounted. 
A photograph wins respect. No matter what 
or where you sell, you can sell more with 
the cooperation of the camera. Call in a 
commercial photographer to help you capi- 


talize on this universal faith in photographs. 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
toll is i 


American home is all right; for example, 
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there are 69 factors of juvenile delin- 
quency that I know of, and of these, 
broken homes contribute only a small per- 
centage of offenders. . . . From the age 
of six on, children now spend a large part 
of their waking hours at school or with 
schoolmates. . . . The school and its ré- 
gime have become a wedge between par- 
ents and children. Schools should slow up 








BERKELEY’S HEINRICH 
“The problem parent? 


person!” 


. . No such 


in their emphasis on the present custom 
of giving children free rein in expressing 
individuality; conflicts develop when they 
try to adjust themselves to an unsympa- 
thetic community or when parents try to 
curb them within reasonable limits. ... 
Educators complain that parents dump 
their children on them. Parents do no-such 
thing; they support universities and nor- 
mal schools for the specific purpose of 
training teachers to educate their children 
and to give their full time and best efforts 
to it.” 

Of spinster schoolmarms, said Crimi- 
nologist Heinrich after his address: “Love 
and marriage is a normal part of human 
experience. Women suffer more than men 
if these are denied and tend to become 
psychopathic as they get older. It would 
be better to eliminate women over 30 
who lack this experience rather than sub- 
ject children to teachers who are fre- 
quently emotionally abnormal.” 


CINEMA | 


The New Pictures 

A Notorious Affair (First National). 
Billie Dove’s figure and the clipped accent 
and expressive eyebrows of Basil Rath- 
bone are the only acceptable components 
of this cinema. It is an awkward, slow 
account of the love-affair of an English 
society woman and a poor musician. 
People who saw Adolph Menjou in Fash- 
ions for Love will understand whence 
comes the idea for A Notorious A fair, but 
not how the wit and sophistication that 
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2% Million Iowans Own More 
Passenger Cars Than 6 Million New Yorkers! 


* 

















OTAL 1929 car reg- 

istrations: New York 
City, 570,455; Chicago 
(Cook County), 593,- 
182; Iowa, 718,380. 
Every second family in 
Iowa owns two cars... 
Iowa is a major market 
of tremendous sales pos- 
sibilities, for the aver- 
age lowa family has un- 
usually high buying 
power. 





Photo by Bachrach 





































Although Iowa ranks 
sixteenth in population 
it was Henry Ford’s 
eighth best state in sales 
in 1929. Iowa was also 
the eighth best market 
for Chevrolet, Durant 
and Whippet. Do peo- 
ple who drive these 
popular priced cars buy 
your product? 






Iowa Buys 22% 
More Gasoline 
Than a Year Ago 

During Janu- 
ary, February and 

March, Iowa 

bought 70,174- 

965 gallons of 

gasoline — an in- 

crease of 22% 

over the first 















IOWA STEPS OUT OF THE MUD 


.., nine-tenths mud roads in 1920 . . . 80% surfaced in 1930. 

That is the remarkable development of roads in Iowa. three months of 
The Iowa state road system now has more concrete paving than 1929, 

any other state west of the Mississippi River . . . and ranks sixth 


in the nation in concrete roads. During 1930, more than 1000 miles 
of concrete highway are in construction. 





1930 New Car Sales Ahead of 1929 
In January and Fetruary, new car sales in Iowa in- 
creased 11% over a year ago. 











ton, 
troit, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Kansas 
City, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Des 
Moines 









ONLY TEN CITIES 


_» «+ « in the United States have a daily newspaper with a 
circulation as large as that of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune—240,000 copies a day ... Two out of every 
three families (rural as well as urban) in the center two- ' ; . p : 
thirds of Iowa read this newspaper. The average lowa The Des Moines Register and Tribune is represented by— 

family has a surplus from income to spend for your New York—I. A. Klein, Inc, 50 E. 42nd St. Chicago—Guy S. Osborn, Inc. 360 


. N. ichi ¥ it— see we 5 1 s Bldg. ad — 
products. Most manufacturers find Iowa to be one of their C. nichigen Mithe Menese bake tee Rm nate gy | + Sy Co. 742 


ten best markets. Market St.; Los Angeles, Times Bldg.; Seattle, White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
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distinguished the Menjou show were elimi- 
nated from this imitation. Silliest shot: 
women swarming about the musician’s 
carriage when he drives up to Albert Hall 
to give a concert. 
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Stampede (Pro Patria). The English 
explorers who made this picture in the 
Sudan jungle were trying, like some of 
their predecessors, to make a drama in- 
stead of a travelog. They have done a 
good job. Stampede is a love story. It 
contains a little manufactured anecdote 
about the struggle of two young men of 
the Habbania tribe for a black girl, but 
its real material is a different kind of love 
—the instinct, probably more impressive 
than any other human trait, that keeps 
the tribe marching toward life, fighting 
the jungle in the days when the river dries 
up, when the game gives out. The pho- 
tography is repetitious of other African 
researches, but lively, imaginative. Best 
shot: a tribesman running through a burn- 
ing forest, carrying the dead body of his 


chief. 





§ guaranteed 2 MORE good 
shaves from any blade, but 


Il was too 
conservative! 


f* Heng Mennen Salesman 


THOUSANDS of men put my guarantee 
to the test... and they don’t get two 
more shaves with Mennen Shaving 
Cream ...most of them get three, or 
four or even five! Can you beat it? If 
youcan,I’d be tickled to hearfrom you. 

Mennen alone gives you two kinds 
of shaving cream.. .Menthol-Iced, and 
Without Menthol. Both give you 
clean, comfortable modern shaves. 
Both build up a thick, quick lather in 
any water. Mennen lather tones up 
your skin. It penetrates pores, cleans 
them. Softens hairs so completely 
that there is little work left for the 
razor to do. The only difference in 
the two Mennen Shaving Creams is 
this—Mennen Without Menthol is 
smooth and bland. Menthol-iced 
lather has a triple-cool tingle all its 
own. My guarantee covers them both. 

Test my guarantee! Shoot in the 


coupon for a f* Lf 


free trial tube. 
Mennen Salesman 
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Double Crossroads (Universal). That 
it is plotty and thoroughly unreal does not 
keep this little crook-story from being a 
fair program picture. It tells how a rack- 
eteer, just out of prison, decides to go 

| straight on falling in love with a country 
girl and changes his mind when he finds 
out she is crooked too. The complications, 
which reach their climax in a party given 
at the house of the rich woman whom the 
gang is out to rob, are made tolerable by 
their occasional humor and the acting of 

_ able bit-characters. Best shot: a sweet old 
lady, introduced in early sequences as 
Lila Lee’s grandmother, revealed as an 
astute, avaricious criminal. 


— 4 — 


The Light of Western Stars (Para- 
mount). One of the major failures of talk- 
ing pictures is their inability to transform 
into anything more lurid than drawled 
“ves ma’ams” and “darn its” the blasting 
oaths which, in silent westerns, poured 
inaudibly from the lips of frontier villains. 
This Zane Grey story, however, is nicely 
photographed and contains all the proper 
western elements—mortgaged ranch, mur- 
dered cattleman, girl from the east, rescuer 
on horseback, crooked sheriff. It is all 
played humorlessly but fairly effectively 
by Richard Arlen, Mary Brian and a vil- 
lain named Fred Kohler. Best shots: 
Harry Green as a Jewish cattle-rustler; a 
scene in which a herd of wild horses rushes 
through a fence and over a sloping plain. 


. 


King of Jazz (Universal). Although 
this revue is in many respects a piece of 
straight advertising copy written around 
Paul Whiteman, the personality it actually 
exploits and expresses is that of its direc- 
tor, John Murray Anderson. Whatever 
unusual, difficult, beautiful physical effects 
can be managed with the sound and color 
cinema in its present phase of develop- 
ment, Mr. Anderson has brought off suc- 
cessfully, brilliantly. Miniatures have been 
juxtaposed with full-sized sets in techni- 
color, as when Whiteman carries his whole 
band onto the stage in a satchel. Later 
the normal-size orchestra plays on top of 
a monster piano. There are sets that 
ws Spring, completed, out of the floor, in time 











And remember— The invigorating afler-shave 

6-Second Massage with Mennen Skin Balm... 

it’s asoothing protection to the skin. Heals razor 
nicks. Improves appearance, too. 


MENNn 


SHS CREAMS 

















Jim Henry: Send me a free trial tube of Mennen, Jim. 
Til try it with my razor. 


ae ee 
Address 








CL) Send me Mennen Menthol-Iced 
() Send me Mennen Without Menthol 
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to notes of music. There are deep romantic 
backgrounds of Maxfield Parrish blue, 
ballets in the warmest, though slightly 
blurred, pastel tints yet achieved in techni- 
color. There are angled and overhead shots 
and hundreds of smart camera tricks. The 
whole is a musical show taking its con- 
tinuity from a huge ledger called Paul 
Whiteman’s Scrap Book. Charles Irwin, 
master of ceremonies, turns the pages; 
each page is an act in the revue and most 
of the acts are boring. Director Anderson 
has made the picture a vehicle for glori- 
fying stagecraft instead of using stage- 
craft to sharpen entertainment. Actually 
the entertainment value of King of Jazz 
is considerably less than that of an un- 
elaborated concert by the Whiteman 
orchestra; the level of wit is indicated by 
such parodies as “‘All Noisy on the Eastern 


































Keystone 






PauL WHITEMAN* 








He carries his band in a satchel. 


Front” and the “Bridal Veil” number in 
which, to an ineredibly stupid lyric, “the 
brides of long ago” parade as they have 
paraded in vaudeville for 15 years. 

Best shot (from one of Cartoonist Peter 
Arno’s drawings in The New Yorker): a 
young lady and gentleman, the latter car- 
rying the rear cushion of an automobile, 
arriving at a gas station, “to report a 
stolen car.” 















Paul Whiteman weighs 248 lb. His 
father was director of music in the Denver 
public schools, his mother sang in a Den- 
ver choir. He got his start in Santa 
Barbara playing the violin and wearing 
a funny hat. After a tour of Africa with 
a string quartet, he worked in Tait’s 
restaurant in San Francisco, was fired 
for not knowing jazz. He started a band 
of his own, borrowed money enough to 
take his men east where he got a job in 
the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. His 
pianist, Ferdie Grofé, a brilliant technical 
musician, helped him greatly toward fame 
by his skilful arrangements of current 
songs. Whiteman himself can tell little 
about a composition from reading it; he 
puts in most of his own touches in Ie- 
hearsal. Famed in the trade for his busi- 
ness acumen, he hires the best and most 
expensive players, keeps them in a good 
humor. He paid his former saxophonist, 
Ross Gorman, $50,000 a year. His own 
earnings are about $500,000 a year. He 
likes striped ties and custard, owns 4 
ranch near Denver, likes to wear an old 
golf cap turned backward, takes a private 
doctor with him when traveling, can make 
faces as funny as Fatty Arbuckle’s used 
to be. 






















*Photographed in Vienna. 
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They enter a world where 


SUCCESS | 


MINUTES MEAN 


left—The Briarcliffe—In 14k white gold, $75. Raised gold numerals, $10 extra. 
Center—The Monticello—With secometer dial, in 14k filled yellow or white gold $55. 
Right—The Captain Rice—In 14k yellow or white gold, with 19 jewels, $150. Other 
Hamilton pocket, strap and wrist models for men and women from $48 to $685. 


NE question never found on any col- 
lege examination is “Exactly what has 


Time to do with a man’s success?” That 


question can be answered. Look about you: 


In a dozen ways America definitely 
promises to reward the man who saves 
minutes. Limited trains are running even 
faster schedules. Speedy airplane travel is 
on the up. Minutes are being saved and 
treasured as never before—especially by 


men of position. 


So give the graduate a Hamilton. The 
known accuracy of a Hamilton is something 
you know he can rely upon always. You 
know it will tick faithfully away hour after 


hour, day upon day. 


One for HER, too! 


Obviously, she will also want an accurate 
watch. Not only in society, where it is now 
the style to be “fashionably on time,” but 
in business—appointments, meetings, and 


trains must be met right on the dot! 


Would you like to glance over an interest- 
ing assortment of beautiful new Hamiltons? 
Drop into any fine jeweler’s soon. Or let 
us send you a free copy of “The Time- 
keeper,” a beautifully illustrated booklet. 
Address Hamilton Watch Company, Ameri- 
can manufacturers of high-grade watches, 


901 Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


HAMILTON 








OW We ANNOUNCE 


the new MULTI-OU Frietdazre 


There’s no other refrigerator 
§ 





like it. It offers moist cold, dry 






cold, cold storage, extreme cold, 






and cold just above freezing— 






all within the same cabinet 







7 7 7 









Look at the picture. Note the 
inner doors. Behind the door 
at the top, you'll find three trays 







for freezing ice and desserts. 






Just below you'll see a container 
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marked “Frozen Storage’ —a 













container that is big enough to g 
hold a seven pound fowl or a a 
generous supply of steaks and 
chops. Here you can keep your 

oo 

N meats and the new packaged vides ample space for milk and w 
R : frozen foods at temperatures far other bottled goods. And it 

\ ; below freezing—indefinitely. Here maintains an ideal low-tempera- Ce 
we you can store ice cubes, ice ture range for both vegetables “( 
N cream or any foods you may and liquids. in; 
~ want to keep frozen until ready All of these features are in- Of 
XN to serve. cluded in only half of the cabinet. ext 
a 2 : And behind the lower door And you have the other half Fri 
A IOS ist ER is acompartment with two large with convenient shelves for anc 
cire’s automatic temperature regulator. The Hydrators for keeping a peck butter, eggs, bacon, lard and all eve 





temperature regulator maintains an ideal tem- 


perature in the food compartment—without and a quarter of vegetablesfresh foods that require dry normal 
attention. The “Cold Control” enables you to 


control the temperatures in the freezing compart- and full-flavored until used. This _ refri geration. Temperatures in 
ment, speed the freezing of ice cubes, and make 
@ great variety of delicious desserts. same compartment also pro- this part of the cabinet are al- 
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NEW FROZEN STORAGE 

COMPARTMENT 
The ‘“Multi-Cold” Frigidaire 
contains a special compartment 
for storing poultry, game, meats, 
fish, or the new packaged frozen 
foods—anything you want to 
keep frozen. It maintains tem- 
peratures far below freezing— 
always. 


THE FRIGIDAIRE 
HYDRATOR 

The Hydrator is a new moist air 
compartment that makes vege- 
tables delightfully crisp and 
keeps them that way until used. 

The new “Multi-Cold” Frigid- 
aire is equipped with two 
Hydrators which hold a peck 
and a quarter of vegetables. 


5 types of refrigeration in one cabinet 


ways well below 50 degrees. 

And of course the new ‘“‘Multi- 
Cold” Frigidaire has the famous 
“Cold Control” for faster freez- 
ing of ice cubes and desserts. 
Of course, it is operated by the 
extra-powerful, incredibly quiet 
Frigidaire power unit. It is quiet 
And like 
every household Frigidaire, the 


and it stays quiet. 


new ‘“‘Multi-Cold” is Porcelain- 

on-steel inside and out—strik- 

ingly beautiful and easy to clean. 

Send for descriptive booklet and 
free recipe book 

Call at the nearest dis- 

play room and see a 


complete demonstra- 


PRICtwatae 
satan 
aeon 


In the vm 


tion at your first 


opportunity. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Inst-tutons... Electric Water Coolers for Homes, 


Stores, Offices and Factories... Ice Cream Cabinets... Milk Cooling Cquipment . 


. » Room Coolers 


meantime, mail the coupon. Let 


us send you our latest recipe 


book and full details about the 
new ‘Multi-Cold” Frigidaire. 


Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. G-73, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me your free recipe 
book — also full details about the 
Hydrator and the new “Multi-Cold” 


Frigidaire. 
Name 


AAMT .crcccccccccccceecesceccoccecececce covcce 





TIME 
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ALL PURPOSE 
Bond fpr 


—‘‘checks’’ for all 


business uses 
—cuts your paper 
costs 20 to 30% 


Are you using an ‘‘all-purpose”’ 
bond paper—a sheet fine enough 
in quality for letterheads—low 
enough in cost for office forms and 
quantity mailings? An “‘all-pur- 
pose’’ paper represents the maxi- 
mum in bond paper value—serves 
every business purpose—gives you 
great savings on original cost 
great economies through large 
purchases and big printing runs. 
Ask your printer for prices on 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond—com- 
pare it with your present paper. It 
is an outstanding ‘‘all-purpose”’ 
bond paper—moderate in cost, but 
with the dignity, feel and appear- 
ance of far higher priced sheets. 
HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY 
COMPANY 
BOSTON 








New York Chicago 


INGSWOR., 
(oo sic = Thy | 


Send the Coupon for this 
BOOK OF 
PRACTICAL IDEAS 
Gives usable information about bond 
points out the way to berter 


and business forms—in- 
Hollingsworth 





paper 
letterheads 
cludes samples of 
Basic Bond 


SCIENCE 





National Academy 

Last week there congregated in Wash- 
ington many a heavy thinker for the 
annual meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences. Half a peanut an hour, the 
thinkers were told, would furnish sufficient 
calories to sustain their heaviest mental 
work; thus a small bag of peanuts each 
would have seen their brains through the 
three-day sessions of the Academy. 

Dr. Francis Gano Benedict of the 
Carnegie Institution was, with his wife, 
Cornelia Golay senedict, the author of 
this peanut theory. They reached their 
conclusions after a series of tests on six 
subjects, observed under the following 
conditions: 1) in a state of mental vacu- 
ity; 2) with their attention being called 
periodically by electrical signals; 3) solv- 
ing complex problems without aid of pen- 
cil or paper (multiplication of 43 x 87 was 
one problem ). 

The conclusion reached by Dr. & Mrs. 
Benedict was that the popular notion that 
the calory demand of the brain is pro- 
portionate to its labor, is false. An oyster 
cracker or a half-peanut would sustain 
Albert Einstein’s brain while doing inten- 
sive work on his field equations for one 
hour, the same number of calories would 
furnish a parlor maid only energy enough 
to dust a desk for five minutes. 

Dr. Francis Ferdinand Lucas, Bell 
Telephone Co. researcher, told of a new 
microscope of his invention, so powerful 
that it will divide a cell 1/3,000 inch in 
diameter into a 30-story apartment-house- 
like structure. The lenses have a magnify- 
ing ratio of 5,000 :1. Starting at the top 
of a cell it can take a picture, be moved 
down 1/100,000 inch at a time to take 
cross-section views. 

In photographic work the cell is illu- 
minated with cadmium light (beyond the 
upper reach of the visible spectrum) which 
gives a trueness of detail on the plate 
unobtainable with ordinary light contain- 
ing a variety of wave-lengths. 

Karl von Frisch of the University of 
Munich believes, he said, that fish can 
hear, have the ability to learn. He told 
how he had stood beside his small aqua- 
rium, blown a whistle, scattered food to 
the minnows. Soon, he said, they learned 
what the whistle meant, would rush to 
the top with gaping mouths whenever it 
was blown. Later he procured another 
whistle of lower tone. He would blow this, 
then spank the rising fish with a glass rod. 
Soon they learned the meaning of the 
new whistle, would cower at bottom when 
it was blown, but still come gaping to the 
surface when the food whistle blew. 

Dr. William Berryman Scott, patri- 
archal Princeton paleontologist, described 
a dinner party held in Ecuador some 
1,600 years ago. A group of Indians sat 
watery-mouthed while mastodon steaks 
were sizzling over their fire. Beside the 
fire were laid their fine Mayan dishes. 
As the banquet was about to start, woe, 
in the form of a clay bank, descended 
upon the party, preserved the bones and 
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HOLL INGSWORTH & WE'TNEY COMPANY 
140 Federal Street 


Boston 





pottery for posterity. Uncovered in 1927 
by German archeologists, the find re- 
dated the reign of the mastodon. Until 





lately the mastodon was generally thought 
to have died about 20,000 years ago. 

Dr. Ernest William Brown, Yale 
mathematics professor, joined the grow- 
ing ranks of Planet X doubters. He said 
he had checked the calculations of the late 
Astronomer Percival Lowell, the planet's 
predicter, had discovered inaccuracies. 

Accidental, said Yale’s Brown, was the 
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Dr. Francis GANO BENEDICT 
He told of peanut-power. 


finding of X in the part of the sky pre- 
dicted by Harvard’s Lowell. A few years 
ago it would not have tallied with calcula- 
tions. In 1900, X would have been 40° 
from the predicted path, in 1875 90° 
away. Basis for the Lowell calculations 
was the fact that the path of Uranus was 
being warped by some outside influence 
which was attributed to the predicted 
planet. X, said Dr. Brown, is too small to 
exert such a pressure. 

Siding with Dr. Brown in the doubting 
column are: Dr. William Duncan MacMil- 
lan of University of Chicago, who main- 
tains that X’s path is hyperbolic, not 
elliptical; Professor H. E. Wood, astrono- 
mer for the South African Union, who 
gives X a size 1/30th that of Earth; 
Fernand Baldet, associate astronomer at 
the government observatory at Meudon, 
France; Professor Harold Lee Alden of 
Yale’s South African Station, who sides 
with Dr. Brown, claims X is too small to 
influence Uranus; Dr. Frank Schlesinger, 
Director of Yale Observatory; Dr. Armin 
Otto Leuschner, astronomy professor at 
University of California 

Chief among X supporters is Dr. Vesto 
Melvin Slipher, director of Lowell Ob- 
servatory, whose brother, Astronomer Earl 
Carl Slipher, last fortnight gave out the 
following calculations on X: 

Distance from Earth: 3,813,000,000 Ml. 

Size: about that of Earth. 

Length of X’s year: about 3,200 times 
Earth’s. 

Orbit: elliptical, with long diameter ap- 
proximately 14} billion miles. 

Other X supporters: Dr. John Jackson 
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of Greenwich (England) Observatory, 
who at first was a doubter; Dr. John 
Anthony Miller of Sproul Observatory, 
Swarthmore College. 


Bigger Air 

On the average highway there is room 
for three motorcars. If drivers would 
scrap their cars and ride motorcycles in- 
stead, room would be made for at least 
three times as many vehicles. 

Similarly with the ether highways of the 
radio world: the wave-bands assigned to 
different stations must be spaced across 
the radio spectrum to avoid overlap- 
ping, garbling of messages. Reducing the 
“width” of the wave-bands would make 
“more room” on the air. 

That was the significance of an inven- 


tion announced last week in London. If | 
it lives up to its inventor’s expectations, | 
“room” may be made on the U. S. air | 
for 34 times the present number of sta- | 
tions (631); on Britain’s air, for three | 
times the present number of stations (20). | 
Long-wave stations must now be spaced | 


at least ten kilocycles apart. 
The inventor is Dr. James Robinson, 
onetime chief of wireless research for the 


Royal Air Force. He calls his device the | 


stenode radiostat, which briefly means an 


instrument for binding within sharply | 


defined limits. 

Incoming impulses, though closely bor- 
dering those of another station (three kilo- 
cycles away) are sharply defined in the 
radiostat. All extraneous impulses are 
clipped off in a piezo-electric* crystal 
gate, which is the heart of the invention. 


Future developments for the invention 


within sight of Dr. Robinson: increasing 
cable capacities from 500 words per min- 
ute, their present rate, to 20,000 w.p.m.; 
tremendous expansion of trans-Atlantic 
telephone service. 


Other radio news of last week: reports 
on the effect of solar eclipse. 

Sir Oliver Heaviside and A. E. Ken- 
nelly formulated in 1902 their “radio 
roof” theory: that Earth is surrounded by 


asac of ionized ether which acts as a re- | 
flector (or conductor) of radio signals. | 
During daytime the sun’s light pushes this | 


layer closer to Earth, lessens efficiency of 


reception. At night the layer rises, recep- 


tion reaches maximum efficiency. 
Best means of testing the Kennelly- 
Heaviside theory is to experiment during 


a solar eclipse. This was done in the U. S. | 


last fortnight. 


One past student of the phenomenon is | 
John Howard Dellinger, chief of the radio | 


laboratory of the Bureau of Standards who 
last week made no observations but hoped 


that others would confirm his work. Chief | 


among confirmers was Herbert Hoover Jr. 


who studied the effect in California, wrote | 
4 story about it for William Randolph | 
Hearst. Substantiating the Kennelly- | 


Heaviside theory, said he: “It was found 
... that radio conditions which ordinar- 
ily are associated with darkness became 
noticeable during . . . the eclipse.” 


*Piesoelectricity (piezo, Greck to press), dis- 
covered by the Curies a half-century ago, is 
fenerated when pressure is applied to a pyro- 
electric crystal (one in which a_ temperature 
change produces a state of electric polarity). 
In the piezo effect the amount of electricity freed 


'S proportional to the pressure applied. First | 


Pyroelectric crystal discovered: tourmaline. 














DONE” 


Nor so long ago a woodworker conceived the 
idea of a machine for cutting finished moulding 
from raw lumber in a single operation. Its com- 
mercial success depended upon securing a high- 
speed motor capable of driving cutting tools 
through hardwood with the nicety of a sculp- 
tor’s chisel—and without splitting or gouging 
the wood. Without going into technicalities, 
such a motor presented many difficulties—so 
many that the inventor was repeatedly told, “‘It 
can't bedone.’’ Then he cameto Robbins & Myers. 
It was a small job, one that would never mean 
much volume, but it was a challenge! We mar- 
shaled our experience, applied our ingenuity and 
proceeded to build a new motor from the base up 
—so successfully that today the cost of producing 
moulding has been almost cut in half, while we 
have gained new knowledge from which many 
industries may profit. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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Nearly three-quarters 
of a century ago— 


[ EARLY three-quarters of a 

century ago public officials 
started to use Byron Weston Co. 
Linen Record to record and preserve 
important public documents. This 
paper has served its purpose so well 
that today the majority of public 
records are recorded on 


BYRON 
WESTON Co. 
LINEN RECORD 


When you specify Byron Weston 
Co. Linen Record you assure per- 
manence, insure economy and pro- 
tect your records against the ravages 
of time. Insist upon it because there 
is nothing quite so good. 


Write for samples of Byron Weston Co. 
Linen Record and other Weston Papers 


WAVERLY LEDGER is used where 
QUALITY AND COST ARE FACTORS 
Blank Books Ruled Forms Pass Books Drafts 
Stationery Legal Blanks Diplomas 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER is used 
wherea GENERAL UTILITY PAPER isrequired 
Ruled Forms Broadsides Accounting Forms 

Stationery Pass Books Legal Blanks 


FLEXO LEDGER is used where a 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF sheet is desired 
For High Grade Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 

Special Ruled Forms 


TYPACOUNT LEDGER is used where 
quality and permanence are required in 
Machine Posting Forms 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER 
a grade below Typacount-—But Made to the 
Same Exacting WESTON Standard 


DEFIANCE BOND is used where a 
quality bond OF HIGHEST CHARACTER counts 
Stationery Policies Contracts Trust Deeds 
Stock and Bond Certificates Ring Book Sheets 


f you are not familiar with the complete U'eston line, 
please send for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


4 family of paper makers for nearly 
three-quarters of a century 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Drug Business 

There was a sharp fall in stockmarket 
prices last week (see p. 50). But it 
scarcely affected the securities of those 
eight great U. S. manufacturing and retail 
drug concerns who have listed their stocks 
with the New York Stock and Curb ex- 
change.* This despite the fact that their 
business this spring has not been so good 
as usual due: 1) to the absence of an 
influenza epidemic last winter; 2) to the 
smaller purchasing power of drugstore 
customers affected by current unemploy- 
| ment and business depression. This sec- 
ond cause is a shock to both manufactur- 








ing druggists and retailers. They had held 
the idea that the need for drugstore medi- 
cines was a constantly rising factor in 
society, independent of business condi- 
tions. The apparent reason for no falling- 
off last week of the eight drug corpora- 
tions’ stocks was that malaise accumu- 
lated during the spring would drive dis- 
contents into drugstores during the sum- 
mer and autumn and that by winter 
seasonal colds and other maladies would 
make more customers. 

Few drugstore customers realize that 
their purchases of 15¢, 25¢ and 50¢ pack- 
ets of proprietary medicines sustain a half- 
billion-dollar industry. The stock value 
of just one of the eight big ones, Drug, 
| Inc., last week was a quarter-billion. 

Boston’s Louis Kroh Liggett, 55, or- 
ganized Drug, Inc., two years ago. It is a 
holding company. Its original purchases 
were Sterling Products, West Virginia 
patent medicine makers, and Mr. Liggett’s 
United Drug Co. With the United Drug 
purchase it acquired 664 Liggett drug- 
stores in the U. S., 38 in Canada and con- 
tracts to supply 10,000 Rexall drugstores 
in the U. S. Besides those U. S. estab- 
lishments, the United Drug purchase gave 
Drug, Inc. control of the 860 Boot’s Drug 
Stores in Great Britain. 

Last year Drug, Inc. bought some more 
stores—the 18 May Drug Stores of Pitts- 
burgh; the eight Wolff-Wilson stores of 
St. Louis; and this spring the 106 Owl 
stores of the middle and far West. Thus 
tLere is a Drug, Inc. retail store in the 
business and residential districts of every 
fair-sized city in the U. S. and in most of 
those in Great Britain. 

The goods sold are made largely by 
Drug, Inc. subsidiaries. For, after bring- 
ing United Drug and Sterling products to- 
gether, Mr. Liggett quickly bought the 
companies which make Life Savers can- 
dies, Three-in-One oil, Ipana toothpaste, 
Sal Hepatica, Ingram’s shaving cream, 
Fletcher’s Castoria, Dr. W. B. Caldwell’s 
Syrup of Pepsin & Herb Laxative Com- 
pound, Andrews Liver Salts, Mum. 





*American Home Products Corp.: Petrolager, 
Freezone, Kolynos, Tiz, St. Jacob’s Oil, etc. 

Drug, Inc.: Cascarets, Bayer’s Aspirin, Phil- 
lips Milk of Magnesia, Castoria, Sal Hepatica, 
ec. 220. 

Lambert Co.: Listerine, etc. 

Lehn & Fink Products Co.: 

McKesson & Robbins Inc.: 
ceuticals, 

Parke, 
ceuticals, 

Vick Chemical Co.: Vick’s Vapo-Rub. 

Zonite Products Corp.: Zonite Antiseptic, etc. 


Lysol, ete. 
Drugs & pharma- 


& Co.: Drugs & pharma- 
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Last week Drug Tycoon Liggett ar- 
ranged to buy in another product, Vick’s 
Vapo-Rub, made by Vick Chemical Co., 
one of the U.S. Big Eight. And in pros- 
pect is his purchase, through American 
Home Products Corp. (a third one of the 
Eight and one in which Mr. Liggett con- 
trols some capital stock), of its trade- 
marked preparations of magnesia, digest- 
ants, cosmetics, hair tonics, floor wax, var- 
nish remover, patent medicines, tooth- 
paste (including Kolynos). With so many 
products and so many stores, Drug, Inc. 
is becoming what Mr. Liggett would pri- 
vately like to say but publicly disclaims: 
practically the last as well as definitely the 
biggest word in U. S. cosmetics and drugs. 
Some one of his goods is in almost every 
U. S. medicine chest. 


, 


New England Party 


People of the six New England States 
up to this week had contributed $775,000 
of a needed $1,500,000 for a New England 
Medical Centre. New England lacks such 
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The motorcycles, sirens, speeches were 
wearying. 








a centre. This one, to be built in Boston, 
will combine Boston Dispensary & Hos- 
pital for Children (oldest medical institu- 
tion in Boston; established 1796*), Boston 
Floating Hospital (floats no more since the 
boat was burned in 1927) and Tufts Col- 
lege Medical School. Its prime purpose: 
to train family doctors for practice in 
rural New England. As recently as 1921, 
78 Massachusetts towns had no physicians. 
At present 226 Maine towns have none. 
Many offer $1,000 to $3,500 bonus to set- 
tlers, get no response. 

To lay the Centre’s cornerstone Chan- 
ning Harris Cox, onetime (1921-24) 
Massachusetts governor, chairman of the 
Centre’s money-raisers, sought the oldest 
family doctor in all the six States. He 
discovered 150 doctors over 70 and with 
50 or more years’ practice. Six were nona- 
genarians. Giving them all a public party 
in Boston promised good publicity for 

























*Massachusetts General Hospital was estab- 
lished 1811. 
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the project. Last week four dozen oldsters 
managed to assemble. Of those who could 
not attend four died in March, four last 
month. Dr. Abner Orimel Shaw, 93, of 
Portland, Me., could not travel because 
he “hurt his knee gardening,” six days 
before the party. 

But present were two still able women 
doctors—Ellen Alfleda Wallace, 77, and 
Mary Shepherd Danforth, 80, both of 
Manchester, N. H. Nodding to them ven- 
erably were Drs. George W. Gale, 93, of 
Saugus, Mass., Chester M. Ferrin, 93, of 
Burlington, Vt., and oldest of them all, 
probably the oldest medical graduate in 
the U. S., almost certainly the oldest prac- 
titioner, certainly the Medical Centre’s 
cornerstone layer, Merritt Henry Eddy, 
g7, of Middlebury, Vt. The noise of the 
police motorcycles and sirens which ac- 
companied the old doctors through Boston, 
the playing of the Navy Band before the 
Massachusetts State Capitol overhanging 
Boston’s spring-freshened Common, and 
the sincere but fulsome laudations there, 
all wearied Oldest Doctor Eddy so much 
that he could not eat his party luncheon. 


Child Saving 


When Herbert Hoover became Secre- 
tary of Commerce (1921) he organized 
the American Child Health Association. 
It quickly found that “the infant is the 
best looked after of any age group... 
the child from 2 to 6 is the most neg- 
lected... the average citizen knows 
very little about the health work being 
done in his own city. . . .” 

Last week on Child Health Day (May 
1), President Hoover as Honorary Presi- 
dent of the association could survey its 
concrete accomplishments: $300,000 col- 
lected and spent yearly on publications and 
health teachers; active codperation of 
every state health department; year-round 
health instruction in all schools; summer 
courses in health education in three dozen 
universities; $100,000 just sent to over- 
come starvation, hookworm and _ tubercu- 
losis among Porto Rican children; pre- 
natal maternal education; a definitely 
lowered child sickness and mortality rate. 
Sight Saving 

Closely allied in purpose with the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association is the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
hess. Last week the Blindness Society’s 
President William Fellowes Morgan and 
Managing Director Lewis Herbert Carris 
issued their 15th annual report. 

Proud were they that their society had 
stimulated the formation of an Interna- 
tional Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness at The Hague last September. 

Prouder were they that through the 
society’s efforts 350 “sight saving classes” 
for the education of children with serious 
defective vision are now functioning in 
9§ cities of 21 States. The pupils use texts 
with large type, have movable desks so 
they can shift about the class rooms with 
the changing daylight, get special teaching. 
However, the U. S. needs approximately 
5,000 such classes. To train teachers in 
the special pedagogic technique special 
courses will be given this summer at 
Columbia University, the University of 
Chicago, the University of Cincinnati, 
State Teachers’ College at Buffalo. 
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Nature’s Fairy God-child 


ENTLY, Nature stooped 

over the sleeping land. 
She waved a strong brown 
hand.“You shall have beauty,” 
she said, “and warm, sunny 
days—bracing air—still, starry 
nights.” She stopped and 
placed a finger on the earth: 
“and from your heart shall 
flow streams of healing 
waters.” 


So man found Virginia Hot 
Springs—and was refreshed. 
As early as 1766, a small hos- 
telry, named The Homestead, 
was erected where the great 
modern Homestead now 
stands. Among its many cele- 
brated guests, when we were 
still a British colony, were 
George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson and Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 


Ever since, people of dis- 
tinction have been coming to 
The Homestead—always one 
of the country’s foremost 
hotels. The efficacy of the 
“eure” has made Virginia Hot 
Springs the Carlsbad of Amer- 
ica. The spring waters are used 
only as they come bubbling 


from the earth—before expo- 
sure to the atmosphere mod- 
ifies their potency. For those 
who want them are hydro- 
therapeutic treatments, baths 
and massage—all under the 
supervision of skilled physi- 
cians. Every year hundreds of 
guests return to business and 
social duties, invigorated by 
the mysterious powers of the 
waters. 


To those who come for plea- 
sure only, The Homestead 
offers sports suited to every 
temperament and strength. A 
brisk canter over wooded hills 
—leisurely golf on one of the 
three beautiful Homestead 
courses—strenuous tennis on 
marvelous courts—swimming 
in the pool where the fresh 
spa water gives the entire 


body a more healthful glow. 


So man has made Nature’s 
fairy god-child—Virginia Hot 
Springs—into his own special 
delight—at The Homestead. A 
well illustrated booklet will be 
sent you upon request. Kindly 
write to Christian S, Andersen, 
Resident Manager. 


Reservations and transportation from New York may be secured 
from the Virginia Hot Springs office in the Ritz-Carlton. 
Daily through Pullman service from New York, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and other Ohio cities to the Virginia Hot Springs. 


cCTh HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Summer Temperature Averages 66° 

















This Summer...JOUN THE 


On-to-SEATTLE 
Movement! 


ALL OVER the nation, millions are turning their eyes, 
their thoughts, to Seatile and the great Pacific North- 
west region—planning the ideal summer vacation! 
Yearly the numbers grow! It takes on the aspect of a 
great national movement! 

To all—and especially to the business and profes- 
sional men of America—the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce extends the in- 
vitation to make this 
your Seatile summer! 

To know the Pacific 
Northwest is a neces- 
sary part of the educa- 
tion of every progres- 
sive, well-informed 
American. For here are 
being laid the founda- 
tion stones of a mighty 
industrial and com- 
mercial empire. Here 
American civilization 
is entering upon a new 
era of tremendous im- 


port. The Pacific Era 
dawns! 

Consider the signifi- 
cance of these factors: 


Tremendous resources 





coal, min- 
. agricultural 
unsurpassed 


of timber, 
erals 
lands of 


productivity . . . one- 
sixth of the nation’s 
water-power . . . splen- 


locked har- 


did land - 


bors .. . strategic geo- 
graphic position . . . 
Pacific commerce 
growing .. . gateway to 


the Orient and Alaska 

. direct service to 
Hawaii and ports of 
the world. A steadily 
increasing influx o f 
population 

In these, 
future of 


read the 
this region! 





And add to them—a 
climate of marvelous 
mildness and scenic at- 
tractions unsurpassed. 

Seattle, a metropol- 
itan city of more than 
400,000, invites you 
to come, to see and to 
play ... to golf, hunt, 
fish, motor, swim, ex- 
plore. . . fo learn and 
lo enjoy! 

Four great transcon- 
tinental railroads to 
serve you Only 63 
























hours, Chicago to Se- 
attle. Special low rates, 
May 15 to Sept. 30 


California can be in- 
cluded in your trip at 
little extra fare. 


Center of the 
ven eiee LAND” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 67, Seattle, Washington 
Please send me, FREE, your illustrated booklet 





Name 


Address 
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Who Won 

@ A picked team of English women 
golfers: a match at Sunningdale with 
Glenna Collett and her U. S. associates, 
paying their own way abroad to play in 
the British championship, 84 points to 63. 
@ The Des Moines, Iowa, baseball team 
of the Western League: the opening game 
of its home season; at night, on a field 
lighted by huge projectors from go-ft. 
towers; beating Wichita, 13 to 6. Des 
Moines made four errors, Wichita none. 
Said Hugrie Nielsen, Des Moines short- 
stop: “It’s easier to hit a curve by electric 
light.” Said Lee Keyser, president of the 
Des Moines club, who thought up night- 
baseball to draw the fans who could not 
get away in the afternoons: “Tt was splen- 
did . . . glorious. : 

¢ The Brotkiyn Robins: a baseball game 
with the New York Giants at the Polo 
Grounds, in which 41 hits were made and 
in which the winners made 11 runs in the 
second inning, the losers 9 in the third. 
Score: 19-15. 








Traps 

A sharp wind blew over Travers Island, 
over the traps of the New York Athletic 
Club, over the shoulders of squad after 
squad of gunners competing, on two days 
of sunlight, gusts and shadow last week, 
for the amateur clay target championship 
of the US. Businessmen, farmers, clerks, 
lawyers, fine shots all, they came out for 
their turns in squads of five. All day for 
two days the wind bore the steady blam, 
blam, blam-blam of a little war as the 
shooters moved, a serious-minded army 
about 180 strong, from stand to stand at 
the club’s eight traps, until each had shot 
400 targets apiece. A bright sun at the 
gunners’ backs made visibility good against 
a horizon of clear sky and the waters of 
Long Island Sound, but sometimes the 
wind made the targets duck like wary 
things alive* and sometimes whirled them 
sideways, fast and low, at crazy angles. 

Many of the scores were low—150, 125, 
even as low as 117 out of 200—scores that 
any one of the competitors would have 


scorned at his own club on a still day. 
In the preliminary handicap J. H. R. 
Kretschman, a Canadian, won with 195 


after shooting off a tie with a Philadelphian 
and a gunner from New Haven. Next day, 
however, Kretschman was not important. 
Lanky Stevenson M. Crothers from Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., hung his coat on a nail, put 
on an old sweater and a white eyeshade, 
raised his single-barrelled, closed-bore 
Daley gun and giving a gruff bark that 
meant “Pull!” each time he was ready, 
knocked the skimming little discs to pieces 
with dismaying regularity. 

At home, Stevenson M. Crothers is a 
country squire, farms his land, keeps a 
pair of pointers for bird-shooting in the 
fall. He shoots clay birds on Saturdays, 
all the year round, at clubs in his district 
—Quaker City, North End Gun, Rocks- 
burgh. He won the national championship 


*No Federal or state laws forbid the use of 
live pigeons at U. S. traps, but public opinion 
against the practice makes it rare. 
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in 1925, 1927, 1928, and he won it again 
last week with 193 hits out of 200—won- 
derful shooting in that kind of a wind, 
or no wind, for that matter. His father, 
Stevenson Crothers, shot too. So did his 
sister, Alice Crothers, who finished high- 
est (161) of the three women entered 
for the title. Between rounds they stood 
near the scoreboard watching Stevenson 
M. Crothers’ score creep away from the 











Juternational 


STEVENSON M. CroTHERS 
Only seven birds escaped him. 


other high guns; listening to other gun- 
ners marvel at his easy style (not hunched 
up and strangling the gun like more ner- 
vous men), his steadiness, his fourth 
triumph. Afterwards they helped him 
carry home his share of the $9,900 worth 
of prizes—a diamond medal. 

George Payne, the Philadelphian who 
had finished second in the preliminary 
match, was runner-up to Squire Crothers 
with 190 birds. 

Jimmy Bonner, a stocky young man 
from Manhattan, won the doubles cham- 
pionship (two shots at two birds in the 
air at once) with 186 out of 200. 
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Carnera & Friends 

Bombo Chevalier, California heavy- 
weight, was on his feet again and ready 
to fight in the sixth round of his bout with 
Primo Carnera, monster Italian. Suddenly 
the crowd stood up, yelled, hooted. Some- 
one in Bombo’s corner had thrown in a 
large white towel, giving the fight to Car- 
nera. Immediately the California Boxing 
Commission started an inquiry, summoned 
3ombo, who said Perry, his own second, 
was the man who threw the towel, that 
Perry had threatened to kill him if he did 
not “lie down” for Carnera. Bombo 
further said that Carnera’s crowd had 
bribed Bombo’s seconds to rub irritants 
into Bombo’s eyes and choke him between 
rounds. The California Commission ft 
voked Carnera’s _license-to-fight indefi- 
nitely. New York revoked it permanently. 
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a SEALED IN STEEL 
it again 
90—won- 

a wind, 


a ||P SO TROUBLE 


entered 


ey stood | 
tevenson — 
from the cal we 


that even drowned in water 
... tt still runs on 


So TROUBLE-PROOF that of the 
hundreds of thousands of owners, 


not one has paid a cent for service 


HEY submerged it in water—and it still ran 
te a me oo : “/ 6 mh - ° ‘Cc ° 
= + eens aoe i Aa on. Think of the significance of such a test 


Sane ==" 
4, ¢ A to you! Dust, dirt, moisture, rust—that lead to 
# >. breakdowns and repair bills—are powerless to halt 


the operation of General Electric mechanism. 





In that small round casing on top of every 


General Electric Refrigerator, the entire mech- 


rnational . : ° / 
anism 1s sealed in steel: 


7 Here is a refrigerator that gives you all the 
a : advantages of electric refrigeration—and a great 
ther gun- ‘ deal more besides. A mechanism so efficient that 
Bre j ea ; your electric current bills are cut to a few cents 
s fourth a day. An incredible quietness of operation the 
ped him : 3 ; day you buy—and a/ways. A freezing regulator 


oo worth j . that is right at your finger-tips. A snow white 
hian whe ae porcelain-lined cabinet that will wear like steel 
‘liminary Ll : —because it is a//-stee/. 

Crothers : | & Years have passed since the first General 
ne ee Electric Refrigerators started running—and still 
les cham- j they run on! Time itself has failed to check their 
ds in the cece (; trouble-free efficiency. Years have passed, yet— 
= ' ey of the hundreds of thousands of owners—not one 
has paid a cent for service! 

Prices now start as low as $205 at the factory 
—and most people buy on our easy time payment 


a_heavy- a 

and ready é i plan. For our illustrated booklet, address Section 
bon é \ . j . H-5A, Electric Refrigeration Dept. of General 
ed. Some- Electric Co., Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
rown in a —) | 4 ‘ " iG , : ; 


ht to Car- 
ia Boxing / 
summoned - Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast ever) 
] , 4 
’ »cond, Ee ’ ~ ° 2 ‘ 
Be sl tha P - ra Saturday evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 
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To speed up 


your game 


Stealing second... racing in to field 
a bunt or rob the batter of a safe hit 
... nothing will stimulate your body 
to its final flash of speed like the 
comfort, freedom and security of a 
dependable athletic supporter. 

A game of science and skill, base- 
ball is also a game of sudden risks 
and chances. Sliding, leaping or 
diving, you can trust Bike or Pal 
to guard the vital... but least rugged 
...zone of your body from awkward 
accidents and crippling strains. 


Bike is the professional, college and 
school favorite, everywhere. A sim- 
ple, one-piece, all-elastic supporter, 
its comfort and sturdy strength 
have made it the safety standard of 
athletes, coaches and trainers for 
55 years. Easy to wear. Easy to wash, 
Easy to buy, too, at 50 cents. 

Pal is a still finer supporter, with 
exclusive patented improvements 
that provide super-service and pro- 
tection. Priced from a dollar up. 
Sold by druggists and sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 


BIKE 


and Pal 
| 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago . - New York . . Toronto 








| Music 


TIME TABLE 


COMING 


Foreign News 

May 14—First of series of five courts 
to be held at Buckingham Palace, London. 
Purpose: formal presentation of U. S. and 


| other women to Queen Mary, King George. 


May 15—Departure of President-elect 
Julio Prestes de Albuquerque of Brazil, 
for U. S. visit; from Rio de Janeiro. 

May 16—Opening of Stockholm Expo- 
sition; at Stockholm, Sweden. 

May 17—Forty-fourth birthday of King 
Alfonso of Spain. 


May 14-17—Thirty-seventh annual 
May Festival of the University of Michi- 


gan School of Music; at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


May 16, 17—Bach Festival; at Beth- 


| lehem, Pa. 


May 22—Fifth annual festival of the 
Westchester County Choral Society; in 
White Plains, N. Y. Soloists: Tenor Ed- 
ward Johnson, Soprano Lucrezia_Bori, 
Pianist Percy Grainger. 

May 23—June 16—Summer festival at 
Berlin, Germany. Features: two con- 
certs by New York’s Phitharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Toscanini; six- 
evening Beethoven cycle with Wilhelm 
Fiirtwangler conducting; special Mozart, 
Wagner, Richard Strauss cycles; special 
performances at Max Reinhardt theatres. 


Education 

May 14—Inauguration of Dr. William 
Cullen Dennis as president of Earlham 
College; in Richmond, Ind. 

May 16—Inauguration of Dr. Kath- 
erine Blunt as president of Connecticut 
College; in New London, Conn. Speak- 
ers: Yale’s Angell, Vassar’s MacCracken, 
Wellesley’s Pendleton. 


Religion 

May 15-23—National Congress of the 
Salvation Army; in Manhattan. 
Medicine 


May 17—International Hygiene Ex- 


| hibition at Dresden, Germany. 


Acronautics 

May 18—Departure of Graf Zeppelin 
for South America; from Friedrichshafen, 
Germany. 

May 19-22—National technical aero- 
nautical meeting of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in Dayton, Ohio. 

May 27—30—All-New England air tour. 
Sponsors: New England Council, National 
Aeronautic Association. 





| Business 


May 14—New England Export Con- 
ference; at Boston. 

May 18—-21—Annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America; in 
Washington, D. C. 

May 21-23—Convention of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council; in Los 

| Angeles, Calif 
| Sport 

S0ATS 


May 16, intercolle- 


annual 


17—First 











giate outboard regatta; at Hamilton. 
N. Y. Sponsor: Colgate University Out- 
ing Club. 

May 17—Harvard v. M. I. T. v. Navy 
v. Pennsylvania; on Charles River, Bos- 
ton. 

May 24—American Rowing Associa- 
tion regatta (American Henley); on 
Schuylkill River, Philadelphia. 

GOLF 

May 12—17—British women’s champion- 
ship; at Formby Golf Club, Formby, 
England. ; 

May 15-16—British-U. S. Walker Cup 
matches; at Royal St. George’s Golf Club, 
Sandwich, England. 

May 26-31—British amateur champion- 
ship; at Royal & Ancient Golf Club, St. 


_ Andrews, England. 


GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


A MontTH IN THE CouNTRY—Uneasy 
hearts in a Turgenev countryside (Tre, 
March 31). 

HoTet UNiverseE—Philip Barry in sev- 
eral dimensions (Time, April 28). 

It’s A Wise Cuitp—Persistent and 
funny parlor farce (Time, Aug. 19). 

JOURNEY’s ENp—English officers ap- 
proach Death (Time, April 1, 1929). 

June Moon—Lardner & Kaufman’s 
exposé of Tin Pan Alley (Time, Oct. 21). 

STREET SCENE—Tenement love and 
tragedy (Time, Oct. 7). 

STRICTLY DISHONORABLE—Racy anec- 
dote from a virgin’s life (T1me_, Sept. 30) 

SUBWAY Express—Elaborate slaughter 
on the way uptown (Tig, Oct. 7). 

Tue AppLe Cart—Shavian palaver on 
monarchy (Time, March 10). 

THE First Mrs. FRASER—On with the 
old love, with Grace George (Time, Jan. 
r3). 

THE GREEN PasTuRES—Extraordinary 
fantasy on Negro Biblical beliefs (True, 
March 10). 

Tue Last Mire—Drama around the 
electric chair (Time, Feb. 24). 

TopazE—Satirical French success story 
(Time, Feb. 24). 

UncLE VaAnyA—Lillian Gish at 
with Chekhov (Time, April 28). 

Musical—Simp_LeE Simon (Ed Wynn, 
TIME, March 3), Firry MILLion FRENCH- 
MEN (Timk, Dec. 9), Fryinc Hicu (if 
you like Bert Lahr, Time, March 17), 
Sons 0’ Guns (Time, Dec. 9). 


work 


Best Pictures 

ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT— 
Impressionistic but effective rendering 0! 
Remarque (Time, May 5). 

ANNA Curistre—Greta Garbo talks in 
what looks like the year’s most popular 
film drama (Time, March 3). 

Journey’s Enp—A brilliant photograph 
of a fine war play (Time, April 21). | 

PARAMOUNT ON ParApE—M aurice 
Chevalier headlining a vaudeville jam- 
boree (Timer, May 5). 

Tue Man From BLanKiey’s—John 
Barrymore eats a rubber squab in his first 
farce in 15 years (Time, April 7). 
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lanes - airports - industry’s new 


tools - challenged by HIKE / 


Industry has discovered the new 
world of the sky. Industry’s new ar- 
gosies wing triumphantly across the 
continents in 20 hours.... When 
Industry’s new tools taxi up to air- 
ports, it is vital that they be protect- 
ed against Fire! Fires at airports can 
he incidents. . . or disasters. A few 
minutes’ work with the right extin- 
guishing device,correctly placed for 
instant use... will make fire an 
incident. 

Fire threatens not only aviation 
—but every business, every build- 
ing. To make fire an incident rather 


than a disaster, protection must be 
based on facts—not guesswork. La 
Franceand Foamite Servicecan help 
you determine these facts. It can 
assure you of complete and adequate 
protection against fire. 

This Service, symbolized by the 
Crusader, starts with a detailed sur- 
vey of the fire hazards of your prop- 
erty by our trained fire protection 
engineers. Based on this survey, we 
will submit complete, written, un- 
biased recommendations for safe- 
yuarding your business. Unbiased— 
for this company makes every rec- 


LA FRANCE» FOAMITE PROTECTION 
AGAINST FIRE 


ognized type of fire-extinguishing 
equipment—from one-quart hand 
extinguishers to the largest motor 
driven fire apparatus. 

Write for a fire protection engi- 
neer to call . . . without obligation. 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE AND FOAMITE 
CORPORATION, DEPT. Q 5, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Offices in all principal cities 


“Correct Protection Against 
Fire” is a booklet describing 
our service and protection. A 
free copy will be sent on 
request. 








TETSON 


No longer need you walk the stiffness out of 


WALKS THE 








smart new shoes. Stetson creates supple foot-comfort 
for you-—-puts ease in your first smart step 


MILES! 


—by walking the first ten miles. 









Stetson helps you side-step 
those first ten miles of foot- 
torture “breaking-in” new 
shoes. By a unique process in 


its progressive shoe assembly, 







-*% a 
Stetson works every trace of {~ ee ee 
stiffness out and walks sup- § mr: ie 


pleness in. Your first step in 
smart Pre-Walked Stetsons is 
a revelation of foot-ease. 








Active feet find comfort in 
other Stetson features — the 
resilient insole —the fine, soft 
leathers and glove-snug fit. And 
Stetsons charm the eye with a 


dash and style that are the last 
word in correctness. Step into 





Stetsons! 


THE STETSON SHOE CO., INC. 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


STYLE 1062 
White Buckskin 
trimmed with black 
calf; STYLE 1063 
White Buckskin trimmed 
with Brown Calfskin. 
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ND WOMEN 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 











Record 

In Jamestown, N. Y., James C. Nor- 
ton urged a beetle 617 times round the 
brim of a derby hat. Said he: “I guess 
I got the record.” 


Tattoo . 


In Moelln, Germany, A. Sybold, dis- 
mayed at repeated beatings from his young 
wife, tied her to a bed, tattooed her thor- 
oughly in six colors, ran away. 







Cornerstone 
In Manhattan, Bloomingdale Bros. 
proudly supervised the laying of a cor- 





nerstone for their new store. Enclosed in 
the cornerstone were: a baseball auto- 
graphed by Babe Ruth; a roll of ticker- 
tape; a horseshoe; a pair of eyeglasses; 













































FLORENZ ZIEGFELD 


his prophecies and several hundred 
seeds. 









some sheet music; a telephotograph of 
Charles A. Lindbergh and wife; a wedding 
ring; several hundred flower seeds; a copy 
of the Congressional Record; a subway 
strap; some newspapers; a forecast of the 
future by Florenz (“Follies”) Ziegfeld. 
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Improved 

In Miami, Fla., a 
granted certain Negroes, 
that they wished to “improve 4 
ligious, educational and moral conditions, 
permission to call themselves The Im- 
proved Pallbearers of America. 





Judge Thompson 
who averred 
social, re- 
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Lasso 

In Clementon, N. J., Harry Blackley 
accused Nicholas Poland of stealing his 
chickens with a lasso. 
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Fisher 
In Chicago, Leslie Merion attached 4 
fishhook to a stick, reached through 4 
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window, hooked a thousand dollar bond 
of a clerk’s desk, was arrested. 


eee ee 

Thicket 
In a thicket near Brentwood, L. I, | 
workmen discovered a skeleton, identified | 
it by a repeater watch as that of Henry 
Lot Norton, onetime waterworks official 
of Jamaica, who disappeared eight years 
ago, died of exposure in a thunder storm. 


Al & Pal 

In Seattle, Al Lindberg stole some tur- 
keys from his pal, Axel Quist. Axel Quist 
thumped Al Lindberg. Al Lindberg had 
Axel Quist haled into court. Ordered to 
pay a fine, Axel Quist said to Al Lindberg ; 
“Say, old pal, lend me $25 to pay my 
fine, will you?” Al Lindberg then loaned | 
Axel Quist $25. 

<a vee 

Boys 

In Manhattan, small boys threw sticks 
at Paul Goldstein and Murray Liebowitz | 
who were rowing on a lake in Central 
Park. Annoyed, Murray Liebowitz and 
Paul Goldstein went ashore, chased the 
small boys, found that their sticks were 
dynamite, of which they had stolen a 
large box. 3 

tenant 

Vagrant 


In Bromley, England, police arrested 


a Ramsay McDonald for vagrancy. 
—©——_ 





Tramp 

In Springfield, Mass., 16 years ago, a 
tramp asked Mrs. John Newton for a 
sandwich. She gave him a plate of soup, 
some of her husband’s clothes, 5o¢. Last 
week, the tramp, Eugene Stanford died, 
willed Mrs. John Newton $30,000. 

—_>— 

Dirty 

In Shanghai, Dyung Kyong-Sung was 
discharged by his master for failing to 
wash behind his ears. Enraged, Dyung 
Kyong-Sung killed his master’s dog, stole 
his clothes, was sent to prison for six 
months, 


o> 


“Bing” 





In Lumberton, N. C., “Bing” 
sheriff of Robeson County: “I hereby an- 
hounce myself for sheriff of Robeson 
County, subject to the Democratic pri- 
mary in June. My platform will be: 

_“T shall not go out to make any arrests 
in bad weather, when it’s raining or cold 
and disagreeable. 

“I will not make a raid on any man’s 
whiskey still, or search a_ bootlegger’s 
premises without first notifying them 48 
hours in advance. 

“Lam in favor of disposing of all cap- 
tured whiskey as follows: Meeting the 


tequirements of the sheriff and his depu- | 
lies, the remainder to be turned over to | 


the aged and infirm at the county home. 


“ . - 
The only reason I am running for | 


sheriff is the salary. 
‘If Iam defeated in the June primary, 
I promise to run on an independent ticket. 
‘Your vote and help will be appre- 


ciated, and I promise to carry out the | 


platform to the ‘letter.’ 


Frank | 
Wishart thus announced his candidacy for | 


TIME 
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HE PLAYS BASEBALL FROM THE BLEACHERS 


nee Et BE MAS 


“ATHLETE’S Foot” 


E practically runs the team 

from his seat. ‘Watch that 
bunt,” you hear him yell. ‘Cover 
second on that throw” 
“s-l-i-d-e” —his lungs get all the 
exercise, but his feet would feel 
strange in “spikes.” 

Yet this hard-playing member 
of the Bleacher Brigade has a well- 
defined case of “Athlete’s Foot.” 
He is bothered by a dry, scaly con- 
dition of the skin between his toes, 
with i-t-c-h-i-n-g.¥* It’s a nagging 
infection and seems to be getting 
worse every day, but he doesn’t 
know what it is or how to get rid 
of it. 

And he is only one of millions of 
Americans who have the ringworm 
infection, commonly called *'Athlete’s 
Foot,’’ and who wonder what it is! 


*Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease—So Easily Tracked into 
the Home 


“‘Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 

number of different ways,* but it 

is now generally agreed that the 

germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 

them all. It lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 


And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘‘I¢ 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.’’ And authorities 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
toAbsorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 


jt 


Absorbine] 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 


. 
\ 
| | 


SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS, 
CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 


say that half the boys in high school are 
affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 
germ tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
nuisance in America. 
It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it £i//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “‘Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don’t let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours only a very short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—or a 
moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
iton morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Telegraph TOWERS 






Sorher 


Graduation 


~The 
ET Wflorist 


will send them safely 


Even though a continent separates you, a few moments now— 
a visit to a florist displaying the Winged Mercury Emblem—will 
.gladden her day. Simply give the name and address with any 
message to accompany your gift. The florist will gladly suggest 
appropriate flowers, and ¢elegraph your order to an F. T. D. mem- 
ber in the distant city who is under bond to fill the order exactly 
as though he had taken it direct. Thus within a few hours after 
you order her flowers, she will be reveling in their fresh fragrance. 





@ @ Shoot Big Game in @ @ 


ALASKA 


Thrills await you—pleasure and sport will 
be yours, as well as a chance for a needed rest 
and relaxation. Shoot that huge Kodiak Brown 
Bear, Grizzly Bear, Glacier Bear, Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou or Goat. Get a mixed Bag, 













We are now booking Fallhunting trips, operat - 
ing in all parts of Central, Western and South- 
western Alaska. Some of America’s greatest 
game hunters have been guided by us—this is 
our fifth year of operation. Boats, horses, 
white guides, etc., furnished. Folder and other 
information will be sent those interested in a big 
game hunting expedition with rifle or camera. 
We can furnish ample references. Cable or write 
for particulars. Cable address AGTA, 

Hunting trips and expeditions to filiany purse, 


) Alaska Guides, Inc. 
ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 


Box T, Anchorage, Alaska 













DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLE Gi TOURS 


*MCORPORATED 


Far East 


447T—Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Wast Columbus Chicagé 


ington San Francisc« 


















may be rented for a nominal 
fee. Members throughout the 
United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, 
out-of-print, strange and 
curious books; limited, 
privately-printed editions, 
unabridged translations and extraordinary new 
books. Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 













45 West 45th Street, Dep’t J -6 New York City 
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abe Private Auto 
Ba TOURS 
orhiene tae Steamship TICKETS 


DEAN & DAWSONId 
512 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Esoterika Biblion Society | 
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Cowboy 

Tue Last RustLer—Lee Sage—Little, 
Brown ($3). 

Lee Sage, onetime rustler (horse-thief, 
cattle - thief), cowboy, bronco - buster, 


| sheriff, moonshiner, lived a rough life. Now 


he is in the movies. Rustler Sage’s book 
is a loud, boastful, colorful account of a 
loud, boastful, colorful career. 

His father was member of a gang of 


| rustlers who ran cattle from Montana to 


| the Mexican border. 


| 


Young Lee soon 
found out what it was all about. When 
his father and mother quarreled, Lee ran 
away. He joined some Ute Indians, 
learned all about horses and cattle, be- 
came their No. 1 bronco-buster. Says 
Buster Sage: no man should stay too long 
on a bucker; 20 seconds is plenty. Once 
he stayed 30, and was sick and dizzy 
afterwards; when he stayed three min- 
utes, he had to be carried off, bleeding 
from the nose and mouth. 

At 16 he left the Indians, wandered up 
and down the West. When Prohibition 
came, Rustler Sage married, took to moon- 
shining, gave it up after three years be- 
cause of what his children would think of 
him if he went to jail. He and his 
wife never got along. Finally he left her 
and his three children, rode away and 
never came back. 

—+ ——_ 
Antarctic 


THE Worst JOURNEY IN THE WorRLD— 
Apsley Cherry-Garrard—Dial ($5). 

Nowadays polar explorers have. air- 
planes, radio; reach their goal more 
quickly, safely, let the world know where 
they are, what they are doing. But the 
Poles were not “discovered” from the air, 
and the news came back no faster than the 
dogs and men who pulled the sledges. In 
1909 Commander Robert Edwin Peary 
reached the North Pole by dogsled, though 





TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 


any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


American — Frank B. Linderman —Jo/m Day 
($3.50). The life story of Plenty Coups, Chief 
of the Crow Indians, as told to a white man he 
trusted to tell the truth about himself, his people. 
(See Time, May 5S.) 

Towarp Civiiiza110on—Edited by Charles A. 
Beard—Longmans, Green ($3). Historian Beard, 
Inventor Pupin, Scientist M‘llikan, others give 
their views of a civilization founded on science 
and engineering, tell why they are hopeful. (Tie, 
May 5.) 


THe GENTLEMAN IN THE PaRLOUR—W 
Maugham— Doubleday, Doran ($3). An un 
ly unsentimental but observant traveler 
an unusually unsentimental, entertaining account 
of a journey through Burma, Siam, etc TIME, 
May 5.) 


Address Book Orders to 





BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Business writing, too, has an invaluable 
block signal of safety! 


PérmanentLy protecting all of your writing 
and records, Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing 
Ink blocks at the outset, the destructive 
action of sunlight, heat, age, air, moisture 
and chemical eradicators. 

Discriminating individuals everywhere specify Eternal for 
this unusual writing protection — and for the clarity and 
dignity which its jet-black beauty imparts to all business 


and personal writing. 
Made Only By 
CHAS, M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 271 Ninth St , B’klyn, N.Y, 


yalDeale, Makers of, Higgins’ American Drawing Inks and 


ves for Half a 
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JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 





Power Mowers 


for every sized Lawn 
Toro builds a complete line 


of lawn mowers ranging from 
aseventeen inch hand mower up 
to a twelve foot tractor mower. 
There is no lawn too large nor 
too small for a Toro mower to 


cut it satisfactorily. 


The Park Special pictured be- 
low is a thirty inch power lawn 
mower with cutting capacity of 
4 to 6 acres per day. Recom- 
mended for lawns over three 
acres. 

For smaller lawns there is the Park 
Junior 22 inch mower. For private 
estates and golf clubs, the Toro three 
and five unit tractor outfits have es- 
tablished an enviable name for them- 
selves as being the best of their type. 
Over 2600 golf clubs use Toro mowers. 


Write for catalog, stating what size 
acreage you have to cut. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3188 Snelling Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


She fe 
‘PARK SPECIAL 


America’s Sturdiest 
Power Lawn Mower 





| exploration, 


TIME 


Frederick Albert Cook (Time, March 31) 
claimed he had anticipated him; in 1912 
Captain Robert Falcon Scott got to the 
South Pole only to find that Norwegian 
Roald Amundsen had beaten him to it by 
a few weeks. Scott’s party all died of cold 
and exhaustion on their way back to their 
base. Author Cherry-Garrard, member of 
Scott’s main expedition,* gives a complete 
account of the three-year expedition 
(1910-1913). Says he: “There is already 
considerable literature about the expedi- 
tion, but no connected account of it as 
a whole.” 


“The worst journey” Author Cherry- 


Garrard tells about was not Scott’s fatal 
march, but a trip taken by himself and 
two others in search of eggs of the Em- 
| peror Penguin. 


It required five weeks of 
fearful hardship; when their tent blew 
away in a gale they thought they would 
die, almost gave up hope. But they got 
three eggs, brought them back safe and 
sound. Blurbs Playwright George Bernard 
Shaw: “. .. a very horrible experience. 
Compared with it Amundsen’s victorious 
rush to the South Pole seems as cheerful 
as a trip to Margate.” 

In the Antarctic Spring of 1911 
(November) Scott set out for the Pole, 
with 12 men, motors, ponies. The motor 
failed first, then the ponies; Scott went on 
with four men, on foot; he reached the 
Pole on Jan. 18. It was a long trip back 
(1,766 miles), weather conditions were 
much worse than anticipated, rations in- 
sufficient. First Seaman Evans, strongest 
man of the party, dropped in his tracks, 
died. Then Lieutenant Oates began to 
weaken. One night, after they had made 
camp, Oates went out of the tent, declared 
he might be gone some time, never came 
back. But his sacrifice was vain; 177 miles 
from safety, Scott and two last survivors 
pitched their last camp, wrote farewell let- 
ters, climbed into their frozen sleeping 
bags, lay down to die. There the search 
party found them. 

The Author. Apsley George Benet 
Cherry-Garrard was 24 when he went with 
Scott, did not write this book till 1922 be- 
cause the War interfered. (This is the first 
U. S. edition.) During the War he was “in 
Flanders looking after a fleet of armored 
cars. 
respect. There is no getting out of it with 
honor as long as you can put one foot be- 
fore the other.” A believer in scientific 
Author Cherry-Garrard dep- 
recates purely spectacular expeditions, 
thinks Amundsen’s discovery of the South 
Pole was mostly that. Says he: “Explora- 
tion is the physical expression of the In- 
tellectual Passion . . . you will have your 
reward, so long as all you want is a pen- 
guin’s egg.” 

Explorer Cherry-Garrard, educated at 
Winchester, Christ Church, Oxford, is a 
noted sportsman, won the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup at Henley (1908). 


—— 


Mobile Vulgus 
Kinc Mos—Frank K. Notch—Har- 
court, Brace ($2). 
Author Notch has harsh things to say 
about the Mob, thinks it is gaining con- 
trol of civilization, 


as a mere fol- 
I was in 


*Modest, he says: ‘Generally 
lower, and often scared out of my wits, 
the thick of it all, and I know.” 





A war is like the Antarctic in one 


is not happy about | ; 
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“DA Y 
TREE SURGERY 


Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON ... SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY ... SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER... BUFFALO 
TORONTO... MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE ... WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO... COLUMBUS 
DAYTON ... CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS...LOUISVILLE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE... ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 479 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 


Martin L. Davey 
President and General Manager 


NERA SAT AC AS ARENT 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 

Father of Tree Surgery 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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it. Says he: “A mob is made up of a 
group of persons unable to think straight 
because they are affected by the con- 
sciousness of their own numbers. 

The Mob destroys spiritual values by ac- 
cepting them; it destroys great men by 
idopting their principles.” Because he 
is a writer, Author Notch’s prime exam- 
ples of mob-rule are taken from the lit- 
erary racket. 

Says he: Publishers Simon & Schuster 
have most successfully developed the art 
of “panicking” the public into buying their 
books—books often intrinsically worthless. 
Says Critic Notch: “Anyone who reads 
Trader Horn at a distance of years sees 
it for what it is: senile drivel touched up 
with loving skill by a third-rate novelist.” 
Notch attacks the Book Clubs: “The 
intellectual appeal of the Book Clubs is 
simple, frank—and dishonest. Here 
{in having well-known critics select the 
books] is a calculated misunderstanding 
of the critic’s function: which is to pro- 
duce good literature of his own on the 
subject of books, pictures, music, etc. 

good books are not produced fre- 
quently and regularly.” For such popu- 
larizers as Will Durant (Story of Philos- 
ophy), Lewis Browne (This Believing 
World), Hendrik Willem Van Loon (The 
Story of Mankind), Critic Notch has less 
than no admiration; calls their books ‘‘an 
assault upon the world’s cultural values.” 

Colyumist Arthur Brisbane most rouses 
the Notch ire. Brisbane’s manner of com- 
menting upon world events is thus de- 
scribed: “Two subway diggers, or two 
stockbrokers, exhausted by the day’s work, 
stand, half-comatose, at ,the bar of an 
old-fashioned saloon; between long, re- 
freshing pulls at their schooners they utter, 
effortlessly and comfortingly, their dazed 
views on the fall of empires and the 
rise of Henry Ford.” He has little re- 
spect for Tycoon Ford, calls him “a typi- 
cal specimen of the anti-cultural Ameri- 
can.” 

The Mob, says Critic Notch, is influ- 
enced by scientific discoveries, but its sci- 
ence is anachronistic. “The discarded 
scientific concepts of the last three cen- 
turies are on the grow. The scientist 
cannot stop them from growing because 
they are too easy, too plausible and too 
teachable. . [The Mob character] is 
a cockney character, self-confident, con- 
temptuous and anti-cultural; it is very 
knowing and knows very little.” But no 
vearner after yore is Critic Notch; he 
thinks the present age “most fascinating 
in human history;” despising and fearing 
Mob ascendancy, he wants “an emphasis 
on the non-utilitarian element in educa- 
tion,” believes the basis of education 
should be “the self-sufficiency and self- 
reliance of the individual soul.” 


A 
——* 


Artist v. Citizen 
PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS AMERICAN 





—Matthew Josephson-—Harcourt, Brace 
($3). 
U. S. artists sometimes worry about 


U. S. art, wonder why it is not bigger & 
better, why so many U. S. artists have 
been expatriates, literally or in spirit. 
Critic Josephson here collects a formid- 
able array of case histories: James 
Whistler, Lafcadio Hearn, Stephen Crane, 





TIME 





Ambrose Bierce, Henry James, Henry 
Adams, Henry Harland, Stuart Merrill, 
T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Gertrude Stein. 
Critic Josephson thinks the “humani- 
ties’ are “threatened” by our machine 
civilization, has taken the case of the art- 
ist as “a short cut, a convenient symbol.” 
Says he: “In him [the artist] we may 
see the human faculties, as against the 
animal or automatic appetites, at their 
apex: human intensity stated in its high- 
est terms, as Henry Adams would say.” 
The great’ U. S. artists, says Josephson, 
have influenced Europe before the U. S.: 
“the test of a great American artist 
is whether he is a good boomerang.” 
Critic Josephson, like Critic ‘‘Notch” 
(see p. 79). dislikes “the social empire” 
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MATTHEW JOSEPHSON 


Wanted: good citizens, not good 
boomerangs. 


of Henry Ford, but sees hopeful signs on 
the horizon. He hopes U. S. artists of 
the future will be U. S. citizens, not ex- 
patriates. “The salvation and the strength 
of artists lies in their ability, here- 
after, to incorporate themselves within 
the actual milieu.” 

Author Matthew Josephson, critic, poet, 
biographer, is one of the younger-left-wing 
literary figures. Onetime associate editor 
of Broom (onetime esoteric occasional 
published abroad), he is now U. S. cor- 
respondent for transition (Time, Feb. 
17). Hard of hearing, with large, gazelle- 
like eyes, he wears a mustache, parts his 
hair in the middle. Last February Critic 
Josephson planned to take his wife and 
two small sons to Europe; the night be- 
fore the Bremen sailed the Josephson’s 
Manhattan apartment caught fire. Jo- 
sephson saved his family, tried to save 
a favorite picture by Artist Charles 
Sheeler, was badly injured, failed to save 
it. Other books: Galinatius and Other 
Poems (privately printed), Zola and His 
Time. 


Japer 


Wuy I Writ Nor Imitate Four 
HawarlAns—Joe Cook—Simon & Schus- 
ter—($1). 

When vaudeville was a power in the 
land, Funnyman Joe Cook was in it, of it. 
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Now that vaudeville is on its legs, Funny- 
man Cook is to be found in girl-glorifying 
musicomedies. (He is now in Hollywood 
making a cinema of Rain or Shine.) In 
odd moments he wrote this book for Pub- 
lisher Schuster, hoped it would sell as well 
as Funnyman Sale’s The Specialist. 

Very short (64 pages), very funny or 
very silly, according to how you like Joe 
Cook, Why I Will Not Imitate Four 
Hawaiians does not answer the question, 
instead gives a typical Joe Cook monolog, 
rapid, irrelevant, just crazy enough to be 
entertaining. There are many illustrations, 
none of them has anything whatever to do 
with the text. The pages are numbered 
backward. The inside covers are made of 
two stock certificates of “The Joe Cook 
Amalgamated Anticipated Radium Mines 
of North America,” with a note: “It is 
hereby understood that in case by accident 
I should happen to stumble on a Radium 
Mine, thereby making this certificate 
worth something, the purchaser agrees to 
sell back the said certificate to the com- 
pany at our own price, which you may 
rest assured will be very small.” Adds 
Anticipator Cook: “Although these mines 
have not yet been discovered, they are 
likely to be any minute now, as I am keep- 
ing my eyes open and very little escapes 
me. 


Lickerish Lacquer 


PETAL-OF-THE-ROSE — Charles Pettit— 
Liveright ($2.50). 
Not unlike Ernest Bramah’s tales of 


Kai Lung, in its lacquered language of ex- 
cessive pseudo-Oriental politeness, unlike 
them in the faintly lickerish tinge of the 
narrative, Petal-of-the-Rose gives about as 
realistic a picture of China as a musi- 
comedy does of life, affords much the same 
kind of titillating entertainment. 

Petal-of-the-Rose was the unwanted 
daughter of the learned, sensual, hard- 
hearted aristocrat Ou Tsong Ling. Of no 
account in her father’s eyes, she led a 
secluded and boring existence shut up in 
the women’s apartments until the Japa- 
nese, in revenge for the killing of a French 
missionary, sent a punitive expedition to 
the city. Then all the women, including 
Petal-of-the-Rose, were raped, thought 
that more lively than doing nothing all day 
long. Author Pettit writes suavely, ironi- 
cally, often appositely, of philosophy, 
Christianity, “the facts of life,” protects 
himself from censorship by his gymnastic 
euphemisms, Gallic urbanity. 

Author Charles Pettit, Frenchman, in his 
50's, has had a not uneventful life. Edu- 
cated at St. Cyr (France’s West Point), 
he was a civil engineer in China during the 
Boxer Rebellion (1900), made a fortune, 
lost everything in a typhoon. He served as 
war correspondent during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, returned to Peking in 1912, as- 
sisted the Chinese revolutionary party. 
During the World War -he fought for 
France, was made Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. After the War he fought in 
Russia for the Bolsheviks. Twice he has 


been condemned to death; by the Bolshe- 
viks, by a Chinese secret society. Now he 
lives in Paris, on a boat in the Seine. Other 
books: The Son of the Grand Eunuch, Ele- 
gant Infidelities of Madame Li Pei Fou, 
The Woman Who Commanded 500,000,000 
Men. 
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McIoR 


Super-retined from the choicest selected 
7 /-r mr ° , . 
PENNSYLVANIA 
crude, the highest grade oil in the world, stands 
Pre-eminent for quality, even among its neighbors 


A WORD AS 
TO POLICY 


In our complex mod- 
ern life the range of 
our daily wants is so 
broad and varied that 
no one of us can hope 
to be expertly quali- 
fied for buying each 
and every different 
commodity. There is 
crying need for “SIM- 
PLIFIED BUYING.” In 
publishing and recom- 
mending the “drain 
plug test,” we are ren- 
dering this service for 
the item of motor oil. 


35¢ per quart, slightly higher 
in For West and Canada 






















































The Answer to Your 


Motor Oil Question 


The drain plug.on your crankcase doesn’t talk specifica- 
tions, glittering generalities or unsupported claims. It 
gives quickly and quietly the practical truth about motor 
oil performance. The next time you have your oil drained, 
watch the operation. + If the used oil drains out thin and 
watery, your motor has been in danger. + If it still retains 
its body and oiliness your motor has been protected. + Ac- 
cept this friendly challenge. Have your crankcase filled 
with HyViS. Drive 1000 miles. Drain. If the used oil does 
not drain out in better condition than your previous oil, 


2 OIL the station attendant will refund the purchase price. 


PERMIT NO, 4 


= 


FRED G. CLARK, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: CLEVELAND - ESTABLISHED 1882 - REFINERIES AT WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
BRANCHES AT: NEW YORK, ATLANTA, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, TORONTO and LOS ANGELES 





RESEARCH . . . THE GUIDE TO PROGRESS 
Anticipating every development; insuring ever higher 
standards of quality . . . Texaco Laboratories 
are the source of Texaco progress. 


64% of the nation’s copper 


‘lexaco helps mine 


F all the copper produced by the 

United States in a single year, 

two-thirds is provided by mines using 
Texaco Lubricants. 

Mining companies choose Texaco 
for the same reason that it is preferred 
in every branch of industry, com- 
merce and transportation. Today it 
would be difficult to point out a single 
lubrication problem that Texaco has 
not solved. Texaco Lubricants, ex- 
posed to the white heat of a steel ingot 
—or to pressures of tons per sq- in., are 
rendering effective lubrication. Even 


in acid mine-waters Texaco provides a 


lubricating barrier against corrosion. 

In each of our 48 States, in every 
civilized nation — wherever wheels 
turn and pistons flash, Texaco has ef- 
fected almost unbelievable economies 
in wear reduction. This has been made 
possible by the development of spe- 
cialized products for specialized needs. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, in- 
cluding Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, Rail- 
road and Marine Lubricants, Farm Lubricants, Road 
Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 


TEXACO 


The mark of quality for petroleum products 








